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PREFACE. 



JLHE following Letters are not all that tie author wrote ; 
but selected from a larger number,, as containing somewhat 
remarkable either with regard to his life or writings. Ac- 
cording to this distinction, they are here divided into two 
parts; the first whereof contains some account of his active,. 
as the other does of his contemplative life. 

They are severally ranged as near the order of time, as 
could well he discovered by their dates or otherwise. The 
style of those originally wrote in English is seldom altered, or 
only where a word or expression was obsolete, that their na- 
tive simplicity might be the better preserved. And where any 
illustration is wanting, the notes occasionally supply it chiefly 
from Mr. Stephens** excellent edition of the Lord Bacon'* 
Letters* 
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PART I. 



fO THE LORD TREASURER BUROHIXY: UPON DETERMINING 
BJ« COURSE QTUF& 

WITH as much confidence as my own honest 
and faithful devotion to your service, and your 
honourable assistance to me, can breed in a man, 
I commend myself to your lordship. I now me- 
.thinks grow somewhat apcient ; ope and thirty 
years is a great deal of sand in the hour-glass. 
My health, I thank God, I find confirmed; and 
Tdo not fear that action will impair it; because 
I esteem my ordinary course of study and medi- 
tation to be more laborious than most parts of 
action. I ever bore a mind to serve her majesty 
in some middle place, that I could discharge, 
not as a man born under Sol, that loves honour ; 
nor under Jupiter, that loves business, (for the 
contemplative planet carries me away wholly;) 
*2 



but as a man born under an excellent sovereign, 
that deserves the dedication of all men's abilities. 
Besides, I do not find in myself so much self- 
love, but that the greater part of my thoughts 
are to deserve well, if I were able, of my friends, 
and particularly of your lordship; who, being 
the Atlas of this commonwealth, the honour of 
my house, and the second founder of my poor 
estate, I am tied by all duties, both of a good 
patriot, of an unworthy kinsman, and of an 
obliged servant, to employ whatever I can, to 
do you service. Again, the meanness of my es- 
tate somewhat moves me ; for though I cannot 
accuse myself, that I am either prodigal or sloth- 
ful, yet my health is not to spend, nor my course 
to get. Lastly, I confess, that I have as vast 
contemplative ends, as I have moderate civil 
ends : for I have taken all knowledge to be my 
province; and if I could purge it of two sorts of 
rovers, whereof the one with frivolous disputes, 
confutations and verbosities; the other with 
blind experiments, and auricular traditions and 
impostures, has committed so many spoils; I 
hope I should bring in industrious observations, 
grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions 
and discoveries ; the best state of that province. 
This, whether it be curiosity, or vain-glory, or 



nature, or, if one take it favourably, the love of 
mankind ; is so fixed in my mind, that it cannot 
be removed.* And I easily see, that a place of 
any reasonable countenance, brings command of 
more wits than of a man's own; which is the 
thing I greatly affect. And for your lordship, 
perhaps you shall not find more strength and less 
encounter in any other. And if you find now, 
or at any time, that 1 seek or affect a place, 
whereto any who are nearer to your lordship 
shall lay claim ; say then I am a dishonest man. 
And if your lordship will not carry me on, I will 
not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced himself, 
with contemplation, to voluntary poverty: but 
this I will do ; I will sell the inheritance I have, 
and purchase a less of quicker revenue, or some 
office of gain, that shall be executed by a deputy; 
and so give over all care of service, and become 
some sorry author, or a true pioneer in that 
mine of truth, which (he said) lay so deep. 
What I now write to your lordship are rather 
thoughts than words; being set down without 
art, disguise, or reserve: wherein I have done 
honour both to your lordship's wisdom, in judg- 
ing that will be best believed of you which is 

* See the Letter to Father Fulgentio, Part IE. adjmem. 
B3 
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truest ; and to your good-nature, in keeping no* 
thing from you. And thus I wish your lordship 
nil happiness ; and for myself means and occasion* 
to my faithful desire, to do you service. 

. Gray's-Inp, Ann. 1591, 



TO THE LORD TREASURER BUR6HLET } OFFERING SERVICE. 

j KNOW I may commit an error in writing 
this letter, both at a time of great and weighty 
business, and also when I am not induced there- 
to by any new particular occasiori ; and there- 
fore your lordship may accuse me either of levity, 
or ignorance of duty. But I have ever noted it 
as a part of your lordship's wisdom, not to ex- 
clude inferior matters among the cares of great 
ones: and I thought it would better manifest 
what I desire to express, if I wrote out of a 
deep and settled consideration of my own duty, 
rather than upon the spur of a particular occa- 
sion. And therefore, my singular good lord, 
& abundantia cordis, I must acknowledge how 
greatly and diversly your lordship has vouch- 



safed to tie me to you by many benefits. The 
reversion of the office which your lordship pro* 
cured me, and carried through great and vehe* 
ment opposition, though it bear no fruit, yet it 
one of the fairest flowers of my poor estate* 
Your lordship's constant and serious endeavours 
to have me solicitor ; your late honourable wish-* 
es for the place of the wards ; together with your 
lordship's attempt to give me way by die remove 
of Mr. Solicitor; these are matters of singular 
obligation : besides many other favours, as well 
by your lordship's grants from yourself, as by 
your commendation to others, which I have had 
for my help ; and may justly persuade myself, 
out of the few denials I have received, that few- 
er might have been, if my own industry and 
good-fortune had been answerable to your lord- 
ship's goodness. But on the other side, I must 
humbly beg your pardon, if I speak it ; the time 
is yet to come that your lordship is to use, com- 
mand or employ me, in my profession, upon 
any service or occasion of your own, or relating 
to your lordship : which has made me fear some- 
times, that you rather honourably affect me, 
than thoroughly discern of my most humble and 
dutiful affection to your lordship again ; which, 
if it were not -in me, 1 know not whether I were 
b 4 



unnatural, unthankful, or unwise* This causes 
me most humbly to pray you would believe, that 
your lordship is, upon just title, a principal 
owner and proprietor of that, I cannot call ta- 
lent, but mite, which God has given me ; which 
I ever do, and shall devote to your service. And 
in like humble, manner, I pray your lordship to 
pardon my errors, and not to impute to me the 
errors of Ay other ; but to conceive of me to be 
a man that daily profits in duty. It is true, I 
do in part comfort myself, supposing it is my 
weakness and insufficiency that moves your lord- 
ship, who has so general a <x>mmand, to use 
others more able. But however that may be, 
for duly and homage, I will undertake, that na- 
ture and true thankfulness shall never give place 
to political dependance. Lastly, I most humbly 
desire you, to continue to me that good favour, 
countenance and encouragement, in the course 
of my poor labours, whereof I have had some 
taste and experience ; for which I return your 
lordship my very bumble thanks. And thus 
again, craving your pardon for so long a letter, 
that carries so empty an offer of so mean a ser- 
vice, though a true and unfeigned signification 
of an honest and avowed duty ; I remain, &c. 
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TOTHEIORD TREASURER BURGBLET; EXCUSING A SPEECH 
IN PARLIAMENT. 

I WAS sorry to find, by your lordship yester- 
day, that my last speech in parliament, deliver- 
ed in discharge of my conscience, and duty to 
God, her majesty, and my country, was offen- 
sive. If it were misreported, I would be glad to 
attend your lordship, to disavow any thing I 
said not; if it were misconstrued, I would be 
glad to explain myself, to exclude any .sense I 
meant not. If my heart be misjudged by impu- 
tation of popularity or opposition, by any envi- 
ous or officious informer, I have great wrong; 
and the greater, because the manner of my 
speech evidently shewed >that I spoke simply, and 
only to satisfy my conscience, and not with any 
advantage or policy to sway the cause ; and my 
terms carried all signification of duty And zeal 
towards her majesty and her service. It is true, 
that from the beginning, whatever was above a 
double subsidy,* I wished might (for precedent 
sake) appear to be extraordinary, and (for dis- 
content's sake) not have been levied upon the 



* See the author's speech upon the motion of subsidy, 
in Mr. Blackbourae's edition, Vol. IV. pag. 300. 
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•poorer sort: though I otherwise wished it as 
rising as I think this will prove, and more* This 
was my mind, I confess it ; and therefore I most 
humbly pray your lordship, first to continue me 
in your good opinion ; and then to perform the 
part of an honourable friend towards your poor 
servant and ally, in drawing her majesty to ac- 
cept of the sincerity and simplicity of my heart, 
and to bear with the rest, and restore me to her 
majesty's good favour ; which is to me dearer 
than life. 



tTOTHB LORD TREASURER BURGHIXYj CRAVING HIS AS- 
SISTANCE. 



I GIVE you humble thanks for your favoura- 
ble opinion, which, by Mr. Secretary's report, 
I find you conceive of me, for the obtaining of a 
good place; which some of my honourable 
friends have wished to me, nee opinantu I 
will use no reason to procure your lordship's 
mediation, but that your lordship and my other 
friends shall in this beg my life of the queen ; 
for I see well the bar will be my bier ; as I must 
and will use it, rather than my poor estate or 
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reputation shall decay. But I stand indifferent, 
whether God call me or her majesty. Had I 
that in possession, which by your lordship's only 
means, against the greatest opposition, her ma- 
jesty granted me; I would never trouble her 
majesty, but serve her still a volunteer, without 
pay. Neither do I in this more than obey the 
advice of my friends as one that would not be 
wholly wanting to myself. Your lordship's good 
opinion somewhat confirms me, as that I take 
comfort in above all others ; assuring your lord* 
ship, that I never thought so well of myself for 
any one thing, as that I have found a fitness, to 
my thinking, in myself, to observe and revere 
your virtues, &c 



TO THE LORD TREASURER BURGHLEY ; RECOMMENDING HIS 
FIRST SUIT FOR THE SOLICITOR'S PLACE. 

THOUGH I know, by late experience, how 
mindful your lordship vouchsafes to be of me 
and my poor fortunes, since it pleased you 
during your indisposition, when her majesty 
came to visit your lordship, to make mention of 
me for my employment and preferment; yet, 
being now in the country, I presume your lord* 
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drip, who, of yourself had so honourable a care 
of the matter, will not think it a trouble to be 
solicited therein. My hope is, that whereas 
your lordship told me her majesty was somewhat 
gravelled, upon the offence she took at my speech 
in parliament ; your lordship's favourable word 
(as you assured me, that for your own part you 
judged I spoke to the best) will be -as a good tide 
to remove tier from that shelf. And it is not 
unknown to your lordship, that I was the first of 
the ordinary sort, in the lower house of parlia- 
ment, that spoke for the subsidy : and what I 
said afterwards in difference, was but in circum- 
stance of time and manner ; which methinks 
should be no greater matter ; since there is a 
variety allowed in counsel, as a discord in mu- 
sic, to make it more perfect. But I may justly 
doubt, not so much ber majesty's impression 
upon this particular, as her opinion otherwise of 
my insufficiency; which, though I acknowledge 
lo be great, yet it will be the less, because I pur- 
pose not to divide myself between her majesty 
and the causes of other men, but to attend her 
business only; hoping that a whole man of 
mean abilities, may do as well as half a man 
better able. And if her majesty think she shall 
make an adventure in using one who is rather a 
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man of study, than of practice and experience, 
surely I may remember to have heard that my, 
father was made solicitor of the augmentation, 
(a court of much business) when he had never 
practised, and was but seven and twenty years 
old ; and Mr. Brograve was, in my time, called 
to be attorney of the duchy, when he had prac- 
tised little or nothing ; and yet discharged his 
place with great sufficiency. But these things, 
and the like, are as her majesty shall be made 
capable of them : wherein, knowing what autho- 
rity your lordship's commendation has with her 
majesty, I conclude that the substance of strength, 
which I may receive, will be from your lordship. 
It is true, my life has been so private, that I 
have had no means to do your lordship service; 
but yet, you know, I have made offer of such as 
I could yield : for as God has given me a mind 
to love the public; so, incidently, I have ever 
had your lordship in singular admiration ; whose 
happy ability her majesty has so long used, to 
her great honour and yourV Besides,, that a- 
mendment of state or countenance, which I have 
received, has been from you. And therefore if 
your lordship shall stand a good friend to your 
poor ally, you shall but tueri opus proprium; 
which you have begun. And your lordship shall 
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bestow jemr benefit upon one that has more 
tense of obligation than of self-love. 
June 7, 1595. 



TO SIR ROBERT CECIL; INTIMATING SUSPICION OF UNFAIR 
PRACTICES. 

I FORBEAR not to write as much as I 
thought to have said to your honour Do-day, if I 
could have staid ; knowing that if you should 
make other use of it, than is due to good mean- 
ing; and than I am persuaded you will; yet to 
persons of judgment, and that know me other- 
wise, it will rather appear (as it is) a precise ho- 
nesty, and suum cuique tribuere> than any hol- 
lowness. It is my luck still to he a-kin to such 
things as I neither like in nature, nor would wil- 
lingly meet with in my course ; yet cannot avoid, 
without shew of base amorousness, or else of un- 
kind or suspicious strangeness. I am of one spi- 
rit still; I ever liked the Galenists that deal 
with good compositions, and not the Paracel- 
sists that deal with fine separations. And in 
music, I ever loved easy airs, that go full, all 
the parts together ; and not those strange points 
of accord and discord. This I write not, I assure 



your honour, officiously; except it be according 
to Tuily's Offices, that m f honestly and morally. 
For though, I thank God, I reckon upon the 
proceeding ki the (fueea's service, or not pro- 
ceeding, both ways; and therefore neither mean 
to fawn nor retire ; yet I naturally desire the 
good opiejon of any person, who lor fortune or 
spirit is to be regarded; much more with a se- 
cretary of tbe queen, and a cousin-germaa ; and 
one, with whom I ever thought myself to have 
sense sympathy of nature; though accidents 
have not sintered it to appear. Thus not doubt* 
iag of your honourable ktterf>*etatkro, and usage 
of what I have written; I commend you to tbe 
divine preservation. 

OrayVImu 
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TO SIR ROBERT CECIL; EXPOSTULATING UPON HIS CON- 
DUCT TOWARDS THE AUTHOR. 

YOUR honour knows, my manner is, though 
it be not the wisest way, yet taking it for the ho- 
nestest, to do as Alexander did by his physician, 
in drinking the medicine, and delivering the ad- 
vertisement of suspicion ; so I trust on, and yet 
do not smother what I hear, I assure you, sir, 
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that by a wise friend of mine, and not factious 
towards you, I was told with asseveration, that 
your honour was bought by Mr. Coventry for 
two thousand angels ; and that you wrought in a 
contrary spirit to my lord your father. And he 
said further, that from your servants, your lady, 
from some counsellors that have observed you in 
my business, he knew you wrought underhand 
against me: the truth of which tale I do not be- 
lieve. You know the event will shew ; and God 
will right. But as I reject this report, (though 
the strangeness of my case might make me cre- 
dulous) so I admit an opinion, that the last mes- 
senger my lord and yourself used, dealt ill withr 
your honours; and that the word speculation^ 
which was in the queen's mouth, rebounded 
from him, as a commendation ; for I am not ig- 
norant of those little arts.* - Therefore, I pray, 
trust him not again in my matter. This was 
much to write; but I think my fortune will set 
me at liberty, who am weary of subjecting my- 
self to every man's charity. 



* It should seem that the author had been represented 
to the queen, as a man of speculation and study ; with a 
Tiew to hinder his preferment : un artifice often practised 
against men of learning. 
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70 THE EARL Of ESSEX; REMINDING HIM OF HIS SUIT. 

I MAY perceive, by my lord keeper, that 
your lordship, as the time served, signified to 
him an intention to confer with his lordship at 
better opportunity ; which in regard of your se- 
veral and weighty occasions, I have thought 
good to put you in remembrance of, that now at 
bis coming to court it may be executed ; desiring 
your lordship, nevertheless, not to conceive, 
out of my diligence in soliciting this matter, that 
I am either much in appetite or much in hope* 
As for appetite, the waters of Parnassus are not 
like the waters of the Spaw, that give a stomach ; 
but rather quench desires. And for hope.; how 
can he hope much, that can alledge no other 
reason than that of a bad debtor ; who would 
persuade his creditor to lend him new sums, and 
enter further with him, to make him satisfy the 
old: 'and to her majesty, no other reason than 
that of a waterman ; I am her first man of those 
mho serve in counsel of law. 



$ 
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f THE EARL OF ESSEX ; UPON THE QUEEN* REFUSAL OF 
THE AUTHOR'S SERVICE. 

I PRAY God her majesty's weighing be not 
like the weight of a balance; gratia deorsum, 
levia sursum. But I am as far from being altered 
in devotion towards her, as I am from distrust 
that she will be altered in opinion towards me, 
when she knows me better. For myself, I have 
lost some opinion, some time, and some means : 
this is my account But then for opinion, it is 
a blast that goes and comes ; for time, it is tFue, 
it goes and comes not ; but yet I have learned, 
that it may be redeemed ; for means, I value 
that most, and the rather, because I am pur- 
posed, not to follow the practice of the law : and 
my reason is only, because it drinks too much 
time, which I have dedicated to better purposes. 
And even for the point of estate and means, I 
partly incline to Thales's opinion, that a philo- 
sopher may be rich if he will. Thus your lord- 
ship sees how I comfort myself; to the increase 
whereof, I would fain please myself to believe 
that to be true which my lord treasurer writes ; 
viz. " That it is more than a philosopher can mo- 
rally digest." But without any such high conceit, 
I esteem it like the pulling out of an aching tooth ; 
which I remember, when I was a child, and had 
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little philosophy, I was glad of when it was done. 
For your lordship, I think myself more beholden 
to you than to any man; and I say 1 reckon my- 
self as a common; and as much as is lawful to 
he enclosed of a common, so much your lordship 
shall be sure to have. 



TO THE EARL OF ESSEX ; UPON HIS LORDSHIP'S CONDUCT 
WITH THE QUEEN. 

I WILL no longer dissever part of what I 
meant to have said to your lordship at Barn- 
Elms, from the introduction 1 then made; only 
I humbly desire your lordship, before you hear 
my poor advice, to consider, first, whether I 
have not reason to think, that your fortune com- 
prehends mine ; next, whether I shift my coun- 
sel, and do not constare mihi ; for I am per- 
suaded, there are some would give you the same 
counsel as I shall, but for derogating from what 
they have said heretofore: thirdly, whether you 
itave received injury by my advice : for although 
you once told me, that having submitted upon 
my well-meant motion at Nonsuch, (the place 
where you renewM a treaty with her majesty of 
obsequious kindness), she had taken advantage 
of it ; yet, I suppose you do since believe, that 
c2 
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it did greatly attemper a cold malignant humour 
then growing upon her, towards you ; and has 
done you good in the consequence. And for 
my being lately against your estranging yourself; 
though I gave place to none in true gratulation, 
yet I do not repent of safe counsel; nor judge of 
the play by the first act. But whether I advise 
you the best, or for the best, duty binds me to 
offer to you my wishes. 

I said to your lordship the last time, Martha, 
Martha, attendis ad plurima, unum sufficit ; win 
the queen : if this be not the beginning, I see no 
end of another course. I will not now speak of 
favour or affection, but of other correspondence 
and agreeableness; which, whenever it shall be 
joined with the other of affection, I durst wager 
my life (let them make what prosopopaeias they 
will of her majesty's nature), that in you she 
will come to the question Quid jiet homini, 
quern Rex vult honorare ? But how is it now ? 
" A man of nature not to be ruled ; that has the 
advantage of my affection, and knows it ; of an 
estate not grounded to his greatness ; of a popu- 
lar reputation ; of a military dependence :" I de- 
mand whether there can be a more dangerous 
image than this, represented to any monarch 
living ; much more to a lady, and of her majes- 
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ty*s apprehension ? And is it not evident, that 
whilst this impression continues in her majesty's 
breast, you can find no other condition than in- 
ventions to keep your estate bare and low ; cross- 
ing and disgracing your actions; extenuating 
and blasting your merit ; carping with contempt 
at your nature and fashions ; breeding, nourish- 
ing, and fortifying such instruments as are most 
factious against you ; repulses and scorns of 
your friends and dependents, that are true and 
stedfast ; winning and inveigling away from you 
such as are flexible and wavering ; thrusting you 
into odious employments and offices, to sup- 
plant your reputation; abusing yon, and feeding 
you with dalliances and demonstrations, to di- 
vert you from descending into the serious consi- 
deration of. your own case ; and perhaps ven- 
turing you in dangerous and desperate enter- 
prises. Herein it may please your lordship to 
understand me ; for I mgan nothing less, than 
that these things should be plotted and intend- 
ed, as in her majesty's royal mind towards you : 
I know the excellency of her nature too well. 
But i say, wherever the above-mentioned im- 
pression is taken in any king's breast towards 
a subject, the recited inconveniences must ne- 
cessarily follow, of political consequence; in 
c3 
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respect of such instruments as are never failing 
about princes : which spy into their humours 
and designs ; and not only second them, but in 
seconding increase them ; yes, and often without 
their knowledge, pursue them farther than them- 
selves would. Your lordship will ask the ques- 
tion, wherewith the Athenians used to interrupt 
their orators, when they exaggerated their dan- 
gers; Quid igitur agendum est? I will tell your 
lordship, Qua mihi nunc in tnentum yeniunt ; sup- 
posing nevertheless, that your own wisdom upon 
the case, with this plainness and liberty repre- 
sented to you, will find out better expedients 
and remedies. I wish a cure applied to each of 
the five above-mentioned impressions; which 1 
will take not in order, but as I think they are of 
weight. 

And first, for removing the impression of your 
nature to be opiniatrc, and not manageable; 
above all things I wish, that all matters past, 
which cannot be revoked, your lordship would 
turn altogether upon dissatisfaction and not 
upon your nature or proper disposition. This 
string you cannot, upon every apt occasion, harp 
upon too much. Next, whereas I have noted 
/you to fly and avoid the resemblance or imitation 
of my Lord of Leicester, and Lord Chancellor 
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Hatton ; yet I am persuaded it will do you much 
good, between the queen and yoa, ta ailedge 
them (as oft as you find occasion) for authors 
and patterns ; for I know no readier means to 
make her majesty think you are in your right way: 
Thirdly, when at any time your lordship hap- 
pens in tpeeches to do her majesty right (tit 
there is no such thing as flattery amongst you 
all) I fear you handle it, ntagisin speciem, ador- 
natis verbis, quam ut sentire videaris : so that a 
man may read formality in your countenance ; 
whereas your lordship should do it familiarly* 
Sf orationejide. Fourthly, you should never be 
Without some particulars on foot, which you 
should seem to pursue with earnestness and af- 
fection: and then let them fall, upon taking 
knowledge of her majesty's opposition and dis- 
like. Of which, the weightiest sort may be, if 
your lordship offer to labour in behalf of such as 
you favour, for some of the places now void ; chus- 
idg those subjects you think her majesty is likely 
to oppose : and if you say this is conjunctum cum 
aliena injuria ; I will not answer, hac non aliter 
constabunt ; but 1 say, commendation from sd 
good a mouth does not hurt a man, though you 
prevail not. A less weighty sort of particulars 
may be the pretence of some journies, which, at 
c4 
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her majesty's request, your lordship might re- 
linquish; as if you would pretend a journey to 
see your estate towards Wales, or the like : for 
as to great foreign journies of employ and service, 
it stands not with' your gravity to play or stra- 
tagem with them. And the lightest sort of par- 
ticulars, though not to be neglected, are in your 
habit, apparel, gestures, and the like. 

The second impression of greatest prejudice, 
is that of a military dependence ; wherein I can- 
not sufficiently wonder at your procedure. You 
say war is your occupation, and go on in that 
course; whereas, if I might have advised your 
lordship, you should have left that character 
at Plymouth ; any more than when in coun- 
cil, or in recommending fit persons for military 
service, where it was'seasofcable. And here, my 
lord, I pray mistake me not ; I am not now to 
play the part of a gown- man, that would frame 
you best to my own turn. I know what 1 owe 
you. I am infinitely glad of this last journey, 
now it is past; the rather because you may make 
so honourable a full point for a time. You have 
property good enough in that greatness : there 
none can for many years ascend near you in 
competition. Besides, the disposing of the places 
and affairs, both concerning the wars (while you 
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increase in other greatness) will of themselves 
flow to you; which will preserve that depend- 
ence in full measure. It is a thing of all others 
I would have you retain, the times considered, 
and the necessity of the service ; for other rea- 
son I know none : yet I say, keep it in substance, 
but abolish it in shew to the queeft ; for her ma- 
jesty loves peace. Next, she loves not charge. 
Thirdly, that kind of dependence makes a sus- 
pected greatness. Therefore quod instat againu*. 
Let that be a sleeping honour a while; and cure 
the queen's mind in that point. 

Therefore again, as I heard your lordship de- 
signing to yourself the Earl Marshal's place, or 
the place of the Master of the Ordnance; I did 
not so well like either, because of their affinity 
with a martial greatness. But for the places now 
vacant ; in my judgment, I would name you to 
the place of Lord Privy Seal. For it is the third 
person of the great officers of the crown. Next, 
it has a kind of superiutendance over the secre- 
tary. It has also an affinity with the Court of 
Wards, in regard of the fees from the liveries ; 
and it is a great honour, a quiet place, and worth 
a thousand pounds a year : my Lord Admiral's 
father had it, who was a martial man ; and it 
fits a favourite to carry her majesty's image in 
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teal, who bear* it best expressed in heart. Bat 
my chief reason is, that which I first alledged, 
to divert her majesty from this impression of 
martial greatness. In concurrence whereof, if 
your lordship shall not remit any thing of your 
former diligence at the star-chamber; if you 
shall continue such intelligences as are worth the 
cherishing ; if you should pretend to be as bookish 
and contemplative as ever ; all these courses have 
both their advantages and uses in themselves other- 
wise and serve exceedingly aptly to this purpose. 
Whereto I add one expediment more, stronger 
than all the rest ; and for my own confident opi- 
nion, void of any prejudice, or danger of dimi- 
nution to your greatness ; and that is, the bring- 
ing of some martial men to be of the Council ; 
dealing directly with her majesty in it,* as for her 
service, and your better assistance : ch using, ne- 
vertheless, some person that may be known not 
to come in against you by any former division. 
J judge the fittest to be my Lord Mounrjoy, or 
my Lord Willoughby. And if your lordship see 
deeper into it than I do, that you would not have 
it done in effect ; yet in my opinion, you may 
serve your turn by the pretence of it, and stay it 
nevertheless. 
The third impression is of a popular repute* 
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tion ; which, because it is a thing good in itself, 
being obtained as your lordship obtains it, that 
is, bonis artihus ; and because, well governed, it 
is one of the flowers of your greatness, both pre- 
sent and to come, it should be handled tender- 
ly. The only way is to quench it verbis not rebus; 
and therefore to take all occasions with the 
queen, to speak against popularity and popular 
courses vehemently ; and to tax it in all others ; 
but nevertheless, to go on in your honourable 
commonwealth courses as you do. And there- 
fore I will not advise you to cure this, by dealing 
in monopolies, or any oppressions ; only, if in 
parliament your lordship be forward for treasure, 
in respect of the wars it becomes your person 
well: and if her majesty object popularity to 
you at any time, I would say to her, a Parlia- 
ment will shew that; and so feed her with ex- 
pectation. 

The fourth impression, that of the inequality 
between your estate of means and your greatness 
of respects, is not to be neglected. For believe 
it, my lord, till her majesty find you careful of 
your estate, she will not only think you more 
. likely to continue chargeable to her ; but sap- 
pose you have higher imaginations. The reme- 
dies are, first to profess it in all speeches to her : 
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next, in such suits wherein both honour, gift and 
profit may be taken, to communicate freely with 
her majesty, by way of inducing her to grant that 
it will be this benefit to you. Lastly, to be plain 
with your lordship, nothing can make the queen 
or the world think so much that you are 
come to a provident care of your, estate, as the 
altering of some of your officers; who, though 
they are as true to you as one hand to the 
other ; yet opinio veritate major : but if, in res- 
pect of the bonds they may be entered into for 
your lordship, you cannot so well dismiss them ; 
this cannot be done but with time. 

For the fifth and last, which is the advantage 
of a favourite ; as, severed from the rest, it can- 
not hurt ; so, joined with them, it makes her Ma- 
jesty more fearful and apprehensive; as not 
knowing her own strength. The only remedy 
for this is, to give way to some other favourite, 
as in particular you shall find her majesty in- 
clined ; so that the subject has no dangerous as- 
pect towards yourself. For otherwise, whoso- 
ever shall tell me, that you may not have singu- 
lar use of a favourite at your devotion; I will 
say he understands not the queen's affection, nor 
your lordship's condition, 
October 4, 1596.. 
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TO THE EAJU, OF ESSEX; DESIRING HE WOULD EXCUSE Tfflt 
AUTHORS DESIGN TO THE GlUEEN, OF GOING ABROAD, 
AFTER HIS REFUSAL. 

I AM sorry that her majesty should take my 
notion of travelling in offence. . But surely, un- 
der her majesty's royal correction, it is such an 
offence as it would be to the sun, when a man, 
to avoid the scorching beat thereof, flies into the 
shade. And your lordship may easily think, that 
having now, these twenty years, (for so long it 
is since I went with Sir Amyas Paulet into 
France,* from her majesty's royal band) made 
her service the. scope of my life; I shall never 
find a greater grief than this, relinquere amorem 
primum. But since principia actionem sunt tantum 
in nostra potest ate : I hope her majesty of her 
clemency, and justice, will pardon me, and not 
force me to pine here with melancholy. For, 
though my heart be good, yet my eyes will be sore ; 
so that I shall have no pleasure to look abroad. 
And if I should otherwise be affected, her majes- 
ty, in her wisdom, will but think me an impudent 
man that would face out a disgrace. . Therefore, 
as I have ever found you my good lord, and true 
friend, I pray so open the matter to her majesty, 

* The author being then about eighteen. 
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*s she may discern the necessity of it ; without 
adding hard thoughts to her rejection; of which, 
I am sure, the latter I never deserved. 
Anno 1598. 



TO THE EARL OF ESSEX; UPON THE EARL* EXPEDITION 
INTO IRELAND. 

YOUR late observance of my silence, in your 
occasions, makes me set down a few wandering 
lines, as one that would say somewhat, and can 
say nothing, upon your lordship's intended charge 
for Ireland. My eudeavour 1 know you will ac- 
cept graciously and well ; whether you take it by 
the handle of the occasion, ministered from 
yourself, or of the affection from whence it pro- 
ceeds. 

Your lordship is designed to a service of great 
merit and danger : and as the greatness of the 
danger must needs include a like proportion of 
merit ; so the greatness of the merit may include 
no small consequence of danger ; if it be not tem- 
perately governed. For all immoderate success 
extinguishes merit, and stirs up distaste and 
<envy ; the assured forerunners of whole charges 
of danger. But I am at the last point first ; some 
good spirit leading my pen to presage success to 
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yoer lordship: wherein, it is true, I am not 
Without my oracles and divinations; none of 
them superstitious, and yet not all natural. For 
first, looking into the course of God's provi- 
dence, in things now depending ; and calling to 
mind how great things God has done by her ma- 
jesty and for her; I collect he has disposed of 
this great defection in Ireland, thereby to give an 
urgent occasion of the reduction to the whole 
kingdom; as upon the rebellion of Desmond 
there ensued the reduction of that whole province* 

Secondly, your lordship goes against three of 
the unluckiest vices of all others; disloyalty, in- 
gratitude and insolence; which three offences, 
in ail examples, have seldom their doom ad- 
journed to the next world. 

Lastly, he that shall nave had the honour to 
know your lordship inwardly, as I have bad, 
shall find bona exta; whereby he may better 
ground a divination of good, than upon the dis- 
section of a sacrifice. But that part I leave ; as 
it is fit for others to be confident upon you, and 
you to be confident upon the cause ; the good- 
ness and justice whereof is such, as can hardly 
be matched in any example : it being no ambi- 
tious war against foreigners, but a recovery 
-of subjects; and that aftejr lenjty of con* 

5 
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ditions often tried; and a recovery of tbem 
not only to obedience, but to humanity and po- 
licy from more than Indian barbarism. 

There is yet another kind of divination, fami- 
liar to matters of state ; being that which De- 
mosthenes so often rehed upon, when he said, 
what for the time past is worst of ail, is for the 
time to come the best : which is, that things go 
ill, not by accident, but by errors; wherein, if 
your lordship has been heretofore an awakening 
censor ; yet you must look for no other now, but 
mediae, cura teipsum. And though you should 
not be the happy physician that comes in the de- 
cline of the disease ; yet you embrace that con- 
dition which many noble spirits have accepted . 
for advantage ; which is, that you go upon the 
greater, danger of your fortune, and the less 
of your reputation; and so the honour counter- 
vails the adventure: of which honour you lord- 
ship is in no small possession) when her majesty 
(known to be one of the most judicious princess- 
es in discerning of spirits that ever governed) has 
made choice of you, merely out of her royal 
judgment (her affection incliuing rather to conti- 
nue your attendance;) into whose hand and 
trust to put the command and conduct of so 
great forces ; the gathering the fruit of so great 
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charge ; the execution of so many counsels ; the 
redeeming of the defaults of so many former go- 
vernors; and the clearing of the glory of her so 
many happy years reign, only in this part eclipsed. 
Nay more, how far the danger of the state is inter- 
laced with the danger of England, and therefore 
how great the honour is, to keep and defend the 
approaches or avenues of this kingdom, I hear 
many discourse ; and there is a great difference, 
whether the tortoise gathers herself within her 
shell hurt or uuhurt. 

And if any man be of opinion, that the nature 
of the enemy extenuates the honour of the ser- 
vice, being but a rebel and a savage ; I differ 
from him : for I see the justest triumphs that 
the Romans in their greatness obtained, and 
those from whence the emperors in their title* 
received addition and denomination, were of such 
an enemy as this ; that is, people barbarous, and 
not reduced to civility, magnifying a kind of 
lawless liberty, and prodigal of life ; hardened in 
body, fortified in woods and bogs, and placing 
both justice and felicity in the sharpness of their 
swords: -such were the Germans, ancient Bri- 
tons, and divers others. Upon which kind of 
people, whether the victory were a conquest or a 
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re-conquest, upon : a rebellion or a revolt, it made 
no difference in honour : and therefore it is not 
the enriching predatory war that has the pre- 
eminence in honour; else would it be more ho- 
nour to bring in a carrack of rich burden, than 
one of the twelve Spanish apostles.* But then 
this nature of the people yields a higher point of 
honour, considered in truth and substance, than 
any war can yield, which should be atchieved 
against a civil enemy; if the end may be, 
pacisque imponere morem, to replant and refound 
the policy of that nation ; to which nothing is 
wanting, but a just and civil government: which 
design, as it descends to you from your noble fa- 
ther, who lost his life in that action, (though he 
paid tribute to nature and not to fortune ;) so I 
hope your lordship shall be as fatal a captain to 
this war, as African us was to the war of Car- 
thage; after both his uncle and father had lost 
their lives in Spain, in the same war. Now 
though all this be not much to the purpose of 
advice, yet it is what I have left me ; being no 
military man, and ignorant in the particulars 

* Alluding to the Spanish Armada ; wherein were twelue 
Jhips, called by the names of the twelve apostlea. 
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t>f state. For a man may, by the eye, set up 
the white in the midst of the butt, though he be 
no archer. 

Therefore I will only add this wish, according 
to the English phrase, which terms a well-meant 
advice, a wish ; that your lordship in the whole 
action, looking forward, would set it down, that 
merit is worthier than fame ; and looking back 
hither, remember, that obedience is better than 
sacrifice. For endeavouring at fame and glory, 
may make your lordship in the adventure of your 
person, to be valiant as a private soldier, rather 
than as a general : it may make you in your com* 
mands rather to be gracious than disciplinary ; 
it may make you press action rather hastily than 
seasonably and safely ; it may make you seek 
rather to achieve the war by force, than by in* 
termixture of practice ; it may make you, if God 
shall send prosperous beginnings, rather seek the 
fruition of that honour, than the perfection of 
the work in hand. And for the other point, that is, 
the proceeding like a good protestant, upon ex- 
press warrant, and not upon good intention; 
your lordship in your wisdom knows, that as it is 
most fit for you to desire convenient liberty of 
instructions, so it is not less fit for you to observe 
(he due limits of them ; remembering that the 
d2 
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exceeding of them may not only procure, in case 
of adverse accidents, a dangerous disavow; but 
also, (in case of prosperous success) be subject 
to interpretation; as if all were not referred to 
the right end. 

Thus I have presumed to write to your lord- 
ship, in methodo ignorantia ; which is, when a 
man speaks of any subject, not according to its 
.merits, but according to the model of his own 
knowledge: and most humbly desire that the 
weakness thereof may be supplied in your lordr 
*bip, by a kind reception ; as it is in me by my 
.best wishes. 
Anno 1599. 



, SO THE LORD HENRY HOWARD ; CLEARING HIMSELF Olf 
ASPERSION IN THE CASE OF THE EARL OF ESSEX. 

THERE are very few besides yourself, to whom 
I would perform this respect; for 1 contemn 
mendacia fama^ as it walks among inferiors ; 
though I neglect it not as it may have entrance 
into some ears. For your lordship's love, root- 
ed upon good opinion, I esteem it highly ; be- 
cause I have tasted the fruits of it ; and we have 
both tasted of the best waters, in my account, to 
knit minds together. There is shaped a tale in. 
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London's forge, which beats apace at this time r 
Ibat I should deliver opinion to the queen, in 
my Lord of Essex's cause ; first, that it was pnerm* 
nire ; and now last, that it was high treason ; and 
this opinion to be in opposition and encounter of 
the Lord Chief Justice's opinion, and the Attor- 
ney General's. My lord, I thank God, my wit 
serves me not to deliver any opinion to the 
Queen, which my heart serves me not to maintain ; 
one and the same conscience of duty guiding and 
fortifying me. But the untruth of this fable, 
God and my sovereign can witness ; and there J 
leave it : knowing no more remedy against lies r 
than others do against libels. 

The root, no question, of it is, partly, some 
light-headed envy at my accesses to her majes- 
ty ; which being begun and continued since my 
childhood, as long as her majesty shall think me 
worthy of them, I scorn those that shall think 
the contrary . And another reason is, the as- 
persion of this tale, and the envy thereof, upon 
some greater man, in regard of my nearness. 
,And therefore,, my lord, I pray you answer for 
me, to ajjy person that you think worthy your 
own reply, and my defence. As for my Lord 
of Essex, I am not servile to him ; having ret 
gard to my superior's duty. I have been much. 

d3 
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cbliged to him. And, on the other side, I have 
spent more time, and more thoughts, about his 
well doing, than ever I did about my own. 1 
pray God that you, his friends amongst you, be 
in the right. Nulla remedia tarn f admit dotorem, 
quam qucs sunt salutaria. For my part, I have 
deserved better, than to have my name objected 
to envy ; or my life to a ruffian's violence. * But 
"I have the privy-coat of a good conscience. I 
am sure these courses and rumours hurt my 
lord more than all. So having opened myself to 
your lordship, I desire exceedingly to be pre- 
ferred in your good opinion and love. 



TO SIR FULKE GREVILLEj* COMPLAINING OF IIIS DISAP- 
POINTMENT IN PREFERMENT. 

I UNDERSTAND of your pains to have vi- 
sited me ; for which I thank you. My matter 

* '• To the same purpose, the author writes another letter to 
Sir Robert Cecil, in the year 1600, concluding thus : " As to 
any violence to be offered me, wherewith m v friends tell me 
with no small terror, I am threatened j T thank God I have 
the privy coat of a good conscience j and have long since 
put off any fearful care of life, or the ac< idents of life. 

• Afterwards Lord Brooke > and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to King James. 
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is an endless question. I assure you I had siid, 
requksce anima mea : but now I am otherwise put 
to my psalter; nolite confidere. I dare go no 
farther. Her majesty had, by set speech, more 
than once assured me of her intention to call me 
to her service ; which I could not understand 
but of the place I had been named to. And 
now, whether invidus aomo hoc fecit ; or whether 
my matter must be an appendix to my Lord of 
Essex's suit; or whether her majesty, pretend- 
ing to prove my ability, means but to take ad- 
vantage' of some errors, which, like enough, at 
some time or other I may commit ; or what it 
is; but her majesty is not ready to dispatch it. 
And what though the Master of the Rolls, and 
my Lord of Essex, yourself and others, think my 
case certain ; yet in the mean time, I have a hard 
condition to stand so, that whatever service I do 
to her majesty, it shall be thought to be but serci- 
tum vise a turn ; lime-twigs, and fetches to place my- 
self: and so I shall have 4 envyinot thanks. This is 
a course to quench all good spirits, and to corrupt 
every man's nature : which will, I fear, much hurt 
her majesty's service in the end. I have been 
like a piece of stuff bespoken in the shop ; and 
if her majesty will not take me, perhaps the sel- 
ling by parcels will be more gainful. For to be* 
d4 
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as I told you, like a child following a bird, wbicfc 
when he is nearest flies away, and lights a little 
before, and then the child after it again, and so 
on in infinitum ; I am weary of it, as also of 
wearying my good friends ; of whom, neverthe- 
less, I hope in one course or other gratefully to 
-deserve. And so, not forgetting your business^ 
I cease to trouble you farther with thisjWa &f 
moderata Querimonia : for indeed, I confess, pri- 
mus amor will not be easily cast off. 
Anno 1599. 



TO THE QUEEN ; UPON HIS KEEPING FROM COURT. 

I MOST humbly entreat your majesty, not to 
impute my absence to any weakness of mind or 
unworthiness : but I assure your majesty, 1 find 
envy beating so strongly upon me, that it were 
not strength of mind, but stupidity, if I should 
not decline the occasions^ except I could do 
your majesty more service ttian I can any ways 
discern I am able to do. My course towards 
your majesty (God is my witness) has been pure,, 
and unleavened : and never poor gentleman, I 
am persuaded, had a deeper and truer desire 
and care of your glory, your safety r your repose 
of mind, your service ; wherein, if I have ex- 
ceeded my outward vocation, 1 most humbly 
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emre your majesty's pardo» for my presump* 
tion. On the other side, if I have come short 
of my inward vocation; I most humbly crave 
God's pardon for quenching the spirit. But in 
this mind I find much solitude, and want of com- 
fort ; which I judge to be* because I take duty 
too exactly, and not according to the dregs of 
this age ;. wherein, the old anthem might never be 
more truly sung ; tohts mundus in maligno positus* 
tst. My life lias been threatened, and my name 
libelled ; which 1 count an honour. But these 
are the practices of those whose despairs are 
dangerous ; yet not so dangerous as their hopes ;. 
or else the devices of some, that would put out 
all your majesty's lights, and fall to reckoning, 
bow many years you have reigned i which I be- 
seech our blessed Saviour may be doubled ; and 
that I may never live to see any eclipse of your 
glory, interruption of safety, or indisposition of 
your person j which I recommend to the divine 

Majesty* 
Anno 1660; 

TO THE EARL OP NORTHUMBERLAND; TENDERING SERVICE. 

AS the time of sowing the seed is known, but 
the time of its coming up and disclosing, is ca- 
sual, or according to the season : so 1 am a wit- 
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ness to myself, tbat there Las been long covered 
in my mind, a seed of affection and zeal towards 
your lordship ; sown by the esteem of your vuv 
tues, and your particular honours and favours to 
my brother deceased, and myself; which seed 
still springing, now bursts forth into this profes- 
sion. And to be plain with your lordship, it is 
very true, (and no wind of civil matters can 
blow this out of my head or heart ;) that your 
great capacity, and love towards studies and con- 
templations of a higher and worthier nature than 
popular, (a nature pare in the world, and in. a 
person of your lordship's quality almost singu- 
lar;) is to me a great and chief motive to draw 
my affection, and admiration, towards you. And 
therefore, my lord, if I may be of any use to 
your lordship, by my head, tongue, or pen, 
means or friends, I humbly pray you to hold me 
your own : and herewithal, not to do so much 
wrong to my good intention, nor partly to your 
own worth, as to conceive than this recommen- 
dation of my service proceedb out of any straits 
of my occasions ; but merely out of an election,, 
aud indeed the fulness of my heart.. 
Anno 1603. 
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TO THE EABL OF DEVONSHIRE; LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE- 
LAND: APOLOGIZING FOR HIS CONDUCT, WITH 
RELATION TO THE EARL OF ESSEX. 

I CANNOT be ignorant, and ought to be sen- 
sible of the wrong I sustain' iu common discourse, 
as if I had been false or ungrateful to the noble, 
but unfortunate Earl of Essex. For satisfying 
tlie vulgar sort, I do not so much regard it : 
though 1 love a good name, it is yet but as a 
handmaid and attendant of honesty and virtue. 
For I am of his opinion who said pleasantly, it 
was a shame that the suitor to the mistress 
should make love to the maid ; and therefore to 
court common fame, otherwise than it follows on 
honest courses, I find myself no way fit or dis- 
posed. On the other side, there is no worldly 
thing that concerns myself, which I hold more 
dear, than the good opinion of certain persons ; 
amongst whom, there is none I would more wil- 
lingly satisfy than your lordship. First, because 
you loved my Lord of Essex, and therefore, will 
not be partial to me. Next, because it has ever 
pleased you to shew yourself to me an honour- 
able friend ; and so no baseness in me to endea- 
vour to satisfy you. And lastly, because I know 
your lordship is excellently grounded in the true 
rules and habits of duties and moralities; which 
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are what must decide this matter. And here 
toy defence needs be but simple and brief; for 
whatever I did in that action and proceeding, 
was done in my duty and service to the queen 
and the state ; in which I would not shew my- 
self false-hearted, nor faint-hearted for any 
man's sake living. For every honest man that 
has his heart well planted, will forsake his king 
rather than forsake his God ; and forsake his 
friend rather than forsake his king ; and yet will 
forsake any earthly commodity y yea, and his 
own life in some cases, rather than forsake his- 
friend. I hope the world has not forgot these 
degrees ; else the heathen saying, Amicus usque r 
ad aras; A friend as fax as conscience will 
reach, shall judge them. 

And if any man shall say, I did officiously in- 
trude myself into that business, because I had 
no ordinary place ; the like may be said,, in effect 
of all the business that passed the hands of the 
learned counsel, either of state or revenues these 
many years, wherein I was constantly used. For,, 
the queen knew her strength so well, that she 
expected her word should be a warrant v and af- 
ter the manner of the best princes before her, 
did not always tie her trust to place ; but some- 
times divided private favour from office. And for 
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my part, though I Was not so unpractised m th> 
world, but I knew the condition was subject to 
envy and danger : yet because I knew again she 
was constant in her favours ; and made an end 
where she began; and especially because she 
•upheld me with extraordinary access, and other 
demonstrations of confidence and grace, I re- 
solved to endure it in expectation of better. 
. But my scope and desire is, that your lord* 
ship would have patience to know the truth, with 
some particularity, of all that has passed in this 
•cause, wherein I had any part ; that you .may 
perceive how honest a heart I ever bore to my 
sovereign, to my country, and to that nobleman, 
who had so well deserved of me, and so well ac- 
cepted of my deservings ; and whose fortune { 
cannot remember without much grief, But for 
.any action of mine towards him, there is nothing 
that passed me in my life, that comes to my re- 
membrance with more clearness, and less check 
-of conscience : for it will appear, that I was not 
only not opposite to my Lord of Essex, but that 
I employed the utmost of my wits, and adven- 
tured my fortune with the Queen, to have rein- 
stated him ; and so continued faithfully and in- 
dustriously, till his last fatal impatience : after 
which day, there was no time to work for him ; 
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though the same affection in mc, when it could 
not work on the proper subject, went to the 
next; with no ill effect towards some others, who, 
t think, do rather not know it, than not acknow- 
ledge it. And this I will assure your lordship, I 
shall leave nothing untold, that is truth, for any 
enemy that I have to add : and on the other side, 
1 must reserve much that makes for me, in many 
respects of duty ; which I esteem above my cre- 
dit : and what I have here set down, I protest, 
as I hope to have any part in God's favour, is 
true. 

It is well known, how I, many years since de- 
dicated my labours and studies to the use and 
service of my Lord of Essex ; which I protest I 
did not, as making choice of him for the likeliest 
means of my own advancement ; but out of the 
humour of a man that ever, from the time I had 
use of reason, whether it were from reading good 
books, or the example of a good father, or by 
nature, loved his country more than was answer- 
able to his fortune. And I held, at that time, my 
lord to be the fittest instrument of doing good to 
the state ; and therefore applied myself to him in 
a manner which I think rarely happens among 
men : for I did not only labour carefully and 
industriously in what he set me about, whether 
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matter of advice or otherwise; but neglect- 
ing the Queen's service, my own fortune ant) 
in a sort my vocation, I did nothing but ad- 
vise and ruminate with myself, to the best 
of my understanding, proposals and memori- 
als of any thing that might concern his lord- 
ship's honour, fortune or service. And when, 
not long after I entered into this course, my 
brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, came from be- 
yond the seas, being a gentleman whose abilities 
the world takes notice of for matters of state, 
especially foreign ; I likewise knit his service to 
my lord's disposing. And on the other side, I 
must and will ever acknowledge my lord's love, 
trust, and favour, towards me ; and last of all, 
his liberality : having possessed me of land, to 
the value of eighteen hundred pounds; and this 
at such a time, and with so kind and noble cir- 
cumstances, that the manner was as much as the 
matter. And the manner of it was this. After 
the Queen had denied me the Solicitor's place, 
for which his lordship had been a long and ear- 
nest suitor on my behalf, it pleased him to come 
to me from Richmond to Twicknam-Park, and 
say, " Mr. Bacon, the queen has denied me the 
place for you, and has placed another : I know 
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you ere the least part of your own matter; but 
you fare ill because you have chosen me for 
your mean and dependence : you have spent your 
time and thoughts in my matters ; I die (those 
were bis words) if I do not somewhat towards your 
ibrtune ; you shall not deny to accept a piece of 
land which I will bestow upon you." I answer- 
ed, that for my fortune it was no great matter : 
but that his lordship's offer made me call to 
mind what used to be said, when I was in France, 
of the Duke of Guise ; that he was the greatest 
usurer in France, because he had turned all his 
•estate into obligations ;. meaning, that he had left 
himself nothing, but only had bound numbers of 
persons to him. Now, my lord, said I, I would 
not have you imitate his course, nor turn your 
estate tli us, by great gifts, into obligations; for 
you will find many bad debtors. He bid me 
take no care for that ; and pressed it : where-* 
upon I said, my Lord, I see I must be your ho- 
mager, and hold land of your gift ; but do you 
know the manner of doing homage in law ? It is 
always with a saving of his faith to the king, and 
his other lords ; and therefore, my lord, said I* 
I can be no more yours than I was ; and it must 
be with the ancient savings ; and if I grow to b* 
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a rich man, you will allow me to give it back 
again, to dome of your unrewarded followers. 

Bat to return, sure I am, that while I had 
most credit with him, his fortune went on best : 
and yet in two main points we always directly 
and contradictorily differed ; which I will men* 
tion, because it gives light to all that followed. 
The one was ; I. ever set this down, that the 
only course to be held with the queen, was by 
obsequiousness and observance : and I remem- 
ber I would usually engage confidently ; that if 
be would take that course constantly, and with 
choice of good particulars to express it; the 
queen would be brought in time to Ahasuerus's 
question, " What shall be done to the man that 
the king would honour}" Meaning that her 
goodness was without limit, where there was a 
true concurrence, which I knew in her nature to 
be true* My lord, on the other side, had a set- 
tled opinion, that the queen could be brought to 
nothing but by a kind of necessity and authori- 
ty ; and I well remember, when by violent courses 
at any time he had got his will, he would ask me, . 
Now, Sir, whose principles are true? And I 
would again say to him i my Lord, these courses 
are like hot waters ; they will help at a pang, 
but if you use them, you will spoil the stomach ; 
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and be obliged still to make them stronger and 
stronger ; and yet in the end they will lessen their 
operation ; with much other variety, wherewith 
I used to touch that string. 

Another point was, that I always vehemently 
dissuaded him from seeking greatness by a mili- 
tary or popular dependence; as what would breed 
jealousy in the queen, presumption in himself, 
and perturbation in the state : and I usually com- 
pared these two dependencies to Icarus's two 
wings, which were joined on with wax, and would 
make him venture to soar too high; then fail 
him at the height. And 1 would farther say to 
him ; my lord, stand upon two feet, and fly not 
upon two wings. The two feet are the two kinds 
of justice, commutative and distributive: use 
your greatness for the advancing of merit and 
virtue, and relieving wrongs and burdens ; you 
shall need no other art or finesse. But he would 
tell me, that opinion came not from my mind ; 
but from my robe. 

it is very true, that I, who never meant to en- 
thral myself to my Lord of Essex, nor any other 
man, more than stood with the public good, did, 
though I could prevail little, divert him by all 
means possible from courses of the wars and po- 
pularity ; for I saw plainly the queen must either 
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live or die ; if she lived, the times would be as in 
the decline of an old prince ; if she died, the times 
would be as in the beginning of a new one; and 
that if his lordship rose too fast in these courses, 
the times must be dangerous for him and he for 
them. Nay, I remember, I was thus plain with 
him upon his voyage to the islands, when I saw 
every spring put forth such actions of charge and 
provocation; and told him, my lord, when I 
came first to you, I took you for a physician, 
that desired to cure the diseases of the state ; but 
now I doubt you will be like those physicians who 
can be content to keep their patients low, be- 
cause themselves would always be in request* 
Which plainness he, nevertheless, took very 
well ; as he had an excellent ear, and was pa- 
tientissimus Deri ; and assured me, the case of the 
realm required it: and I think this speech cf 
mine, and the like renewed afterwards, pricked 
him to write that apology which is in many men's 
hands. 

But this difference in two points, so capital, 
and so material, bred in the process of time a 
discontinuance of privacy, (as the manner of men 
is seldom to communicate where they think their 
courses not approved,) between his lordship and 
myself; so that I was not, as before, called nor 
£2 
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advised with, for a year and a half before his 
going into Ireland : yet as to bis going, it pleased 
him expressly, and in a set manner, to desire my 
opinion and counsel. At which time, I did not 
only dissuade, but protest against his going; tell* 
ipg him, with as much vehemence and assevera- 
tion as I could, that absence in that kind would 
exulcerate the queen's mind ; whereby it would 
not be possible for him to carry himself so, as to 
give her sufficient content ; nor for her to carry 
herself so, as to give him sufficient countenance? 
which would be ill for her, ill for him, and ill for 
the state. And because I would omit no argu- 
ment, I remember I stood also upon the difficul- 
ty of the action ; setting before him out of his- 
tory, that the Irish was such an enemy as the an- 
cient Gauls, or Britons, or Germans were : and 
that we saw how the Romans, who had such dis- 
cipline to govern their soldiers, and such dona- 
tives to encourage them, and the whole world in 
a manner to levy tbem ; yet when they came to 
deal with their enemies, that placed their felicity 
only in liberty, and the sharpness of their sword-; 
and had the natural elemental advantages of 
woods and bogs, and hardness of bodies, they 
ever found they had their hands full of them; 
and therefore concluded, that going over with 
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audi expectation as be did, and the churlishness 
ef the enterprise not likely to answer it, would 
mightily diminish his reputation. And many 
other reasons I used ; so that I never io my life- 
time, dealt with him so earnestly both by speech, 
by writing, and all the means I could devise. 
For, I did as plainly see bis overthrow chained, 
as it were by destiny, to that journey ; a* it is 
possible for any man to ground a judgment upon 
future contingents. But however his ear was 
open, yet his heart and resolution were shut 
against that advice; whereby his ruin might have 
been prevented.* 

After my lord's going, I saw how true a pro- 
phet I was, in regard of the evident alteration 
that naturally succeeded m the queen's mind; 
and thereupon I was still in watch, to find the 
best occasion that I could either take or minister, 
to pluck him out of the fire ; if it had been pos- 
sible. And not long after, metbought I saw some 
overture thereof, which I apprehended readily; 
a particular known to very few. And I the ra- 



' * If a preceding letter, does not appear to answer this 
character fully ; we mast consider it wrote, as it was, im- 
mediately before the Earl's departure, for Ireland ; whei> 
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ther relate it* because I bear it is said, that while 
my lord was in Ireland, I revealed some things 
against him, or I cannot tell what; which if it 
were not a meer slander, as the rest is, but had 
any, though ever so little colour, was surely upon 
this occasion. 

The queen, one day at Nonsuch, <a little be- 
fore €uffe*s coming over) where I attended her, 
shewed a passionate distaste of my lord's proceed- 
ings in Ireland ; as if they were unfortunate, rash, 
contemptuous, and not without some private end 
of his own, and all that might be ; and was pleas- 
ed, as she spoke of it to many whom she trusted 
least, so to fall into the like discourse with me : 
whereupon I, who was still awake, and true to 
my grounds, which I thought surest for my lord's 
good, said to this effect : " Madam, I know not 
the particulars of state ; but I know this, that 
prince's actions must have no abrupt periods or 
conclusions ; otherwise I should think, that if 
you had my lord of Essex here, with a white 
staff in his hand, as my lord of Leicester had ; 
and continued him still about you, for society to 
yourself, and for an honour and ornament to 
your attendance and court, in the eyes of your 
people, and in the eyes .of foreign ambassadors, 
then were he in his proper element ; for to dis* 
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content him as you do, and yet to put arms and 
power in his hands, may be a kind of temptation 
to make him prove cumbersome and unruly. 
And, therefore, if you would inrponere bonam clau* 
sulam, and send for him : and satisfy him with 
honour here near you, if your affairs, which I am 
not acquainted with, will permit it, I think were 
the best way." Which course, your lordship 
knows, if it had been taken, all had been 
well ; and no contempt in my lord's coming 
over, nor continuance of these jealousies, which 
that employment of Ireland bred; and my 
lord here in his former greatness. 

The next news I heard was, that my lord was 
come over ; and committed to his chamber, for 
leaving Ireland without the queen's licence. This 
was at Nonsuch ; where I came to his lordship, 
and talked with him privately about a quarter of * 
an hour : and he asked my opinion of the course 
that was taken with him. I told him, " my lord, 
Nubecula est, cito transibit ; it is but a mist. But 
I shall tell your lordship, it is as mists are ; if it ' 
go upwards, it may perhaps cause a shower ; if 
downwards, it will clear up. And therefore, my 
good lord, carry it so, as to take away, by all 
means, all umbrage and distaste from the queen ; 
and especially, if I were worthy to advise you, ob* 
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serve three points: First, make not ibis 
tion or peace, concluded with Tyrone, as a ser- 
vice wherein you glory ; but as a shuffling up of 
a prosecution which was not very fortunate- 
Next, represent not to the queen any necessity of 
the state, whereby, as by a coercion or wrench, 
she should think herself enforced to send you back 
into Ireland ; but leave it to her. Thirdly, seek 
access importune, opportmi, seriously, sportingly, 
every way. I remember my lord was willing to 
bear me, but spoke little, and shook bis bead 
sometimes, as if he thought I was in the wrong ; 
but sure I am, he did just contrary in every one 
of these three points. 

After this, during the time my lord was com* 
mitted to the Lord Keeper's, I often eane to the 
queen, as I used to do about causes of her re- 
venue and law business, as is well known ; by rea* 
?on of which access, according to the ordinary 
charities of court, it was given out, that I was 
one of them that incensed the queen against my 
lord of Essex. I will not think that these 
speeches grew any way from her majesty's own* 
speeches, whose memory I shall ever honour j 
if they did, she is with God : and miserume&t ok 
illis ladi % it guibus non possis quaru But I must 
give this testimony to my Lord Cecil, that Q*ce, 
5 
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in bis house at the Savoy, He dealt with me di- 
rectly, and said to roe, " Cousin, I hear it, but I 
believe it not, that you- should do some ill office 
to my Lord of Essex : for my part I am merely 
passive, and not active in this action ; I follow 
the queen, and that heavily, for I lead her not. 
My Lord of Essex is one that in nature 1 could 
consent with, as well as with any one living ;. 
the queen indeed is my sovereign, and I am her 
creature: I may not lose her: and the same 
course I could wish you to take." Whereupon I 
satisfied him how far I was from &ny such mind. 

And as sometimes it happens, that men's in- 
clinations are opened more in a toy, than in a 
serious matter ; a little before, about the middle 
of Michaelmas term, her majesty proposed to 
dine at my lodge, atTwicknam Park; against 
which I had prepared a Sonnet, directly tend* 
tog to draw on her majesty's reconcilement 
to my lord; which I also shewed to a great per- 
sop, and one of my lord's nearest friends, who 
commended it. This, though it he but a toy, 
yet plainly shewed in what spirit 1 proceeded ; 
and that I was ready, not only to do my lord 
good offices, but to publish and declare myself 
far him. 

And never was I so ambitious of any thing in 
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my life, as to have carried some token of 
favour from her majesty to my lord ; using all 
the art I had, both to procure her majesty to 
send, and myself to be the messenger. For I 
feared not to alledge, that this proceeding to- 
wards my lord, was a thing in the people's eyes 
very ungracious ; and therefore wished her ma- 
jesty whatever she did, to discharge herself of it, 
and lay it upon others ; and therefore that she 
would intermix her proceedings with some im- 
mediate graces from herself, that the world might 
take knowledge of her princely nature and good- 
ness; lest it should alienate the hearts of her 
people from her: which I stood upon; knowing 
well, that if she once relented, to send, or visit, 
those demonstrations would prove matter of sub- 
stance for my lord's good. And to draw that em- 
ployment upon myself, I advised her majesty, 
that whenever God should move her to turn the 
light of her favours towards my lord, to make 
signification to him thereof; that her majesty, if 
she did it not in person, would at least use some 
such means, as might not entitle themselves to 
any part of the thanks, as persons that were 
thought powerful with her to work her, or to 
bring her about ; but to use one that could not 
be thought more than a mere conduit of her own 
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goodness. But I could never prevail with her; 
though I am persuaded, plainly she saw whereat 
I levelled ; and held me in jealousy, that I was 
not hers entirely, but still had inward and deep 
respects towards my lord, more than then stood 
with her will and pleasure. 

About the same time, I remember an answer 
of mine in a matter that had some affinity with 
my lord's cause ; and though it grew from me, 
yet went about in others' names. For her ma* 
jesty was highly incensed with a book, dedicated 
to my Lord of Essex ; being a history of the first 
year of King Henry IV. as thinking it a seditious 
prelude, to put boldness and faction into the peo- 
ple's head ; and said, she had an opinion, there 
was treason in it; and asked me, if I could 
find no passages in it that might be drawn within 
the case of treason. Whereto 1 answered, for 
treason I found none : but for felony very much* 
And when her majesty hastily asked me wherein ; 
I told her, the author had committed very appa- 
rent theft; for he had taken most of the sentenc- 
es of Tacitus, translated them into English, and 
put them into his text. And another time, when 
the queen would not be persuaded, that it was 
his writing whose name was to it ; but that it 
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had some more mischievous author; and said, 
with great indignation, that she would have him 
racked to produce hi* author: I replied, nay, 
madam, he is a doctor, never rack his person,, 
but rack his style ; let him have pen, ink, papery 
and help of books, and be enjoined to continue 
the history where it breaks off; and I will un- 
dertake, by collating the styles, to judge whether 
he were the author or no. 

But for the main matter, sure I am, when the 
queen at any time asked my opinion of my lord's 
ease, I never in one tenor said to her ; that they 
were faults which the law might term contempts ; 
because they were the transgression of her parti- 
cular directions and instructions : but then, what 
defence might be made for them, in regard of the 
great interest the person had in her majesty's fa- 
vour ; in regard of the greatness of his place* 
and the largeness of his commission ; in regard of 
the nature of the business, being action of war, 
which in common cases cannot be tied to strict- 
ness of instructions ; in regard to distance of the 
place, having also a sea between, that his de«* 
mands and her commands must be subject to 
wind and weather; in regard of a council of state 
in Ireland, which he bad at his back to avow his 
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actions upon; and lastly, in regard of a good in- 
tention that be would ailedge lor himself; which 
I told her in some religions was held a sufficient 
dispensation for God's commandments; much 
more for princes, in all these regards, I be- 
sought her majesty to be advised again and again, 
how she brought the cause into any public 
question. 

Nay, I went farther; for I told her, my lord 
was an eloquent and well-spoken man; and be- 
sides his eloquence of nature or art, he had an 
eloquence of accident that surpassed them both, 
which was the pity and benevolence of his hear- 
ers. And therefore, that when he should come 
to answer for himself I believed his words would 
have such unequal passage above theirs that 
should charge him, as would not be for her ma- 
jesty's honour; and therefore wished the conclu- 
sion might be, to wrap it up privately between 
themselves ; and that she would restore my lord 
to^is former attendance, with some addition of 
npnour, to take away discontent. 

: But this 1 will never deny, that 1 shewed no 
approbation generally of bis being sent back into 
Ireland ; both because it would have carried a re- 
pugnancy to my former discourse; and because 
.1 was, in my own heart, fully persuaded, it was 
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not good either for the queen, for the state, or 
for himself: and yet I did not dissuade it, but 
left it ever as locus lubricus. For this particular, 
I well remember, that after your lordship was 
named for the place in Ireland, and not long be- 
fore your going, it pleased her majesty at White* 
hall to speak to me of that nomination : at which 
time I said so her ; " Surely, madam, if you 
mean not to employ my Lord of Essex thither 
again, your majesty cannot make a better 
choice t" and was going on to shew some reason 
but her majesty interrupted me with great pas- 
sion. " Essex ! said she, whenever I send Es- 
sex back again into Ireland, I will marry you ; 
claim it of me." Whereto I said; " Well, ma- 
dam, I will release that contract, if his going be 
for the good of your state. 

Immediately after, the queen thought of a 
course to have somewhat published in the Star- 
Chamber, for the satisfaction of the world, about 
my Lord of Essex his restraint, and my lord not 
to be called to it ; but the occasion to be taken 
by reason of some libels then dispersed. Which 
wheu her majesty proposed to me, I was utterly 
against it; and told her plainly, that the people 
would say, my lord was wounded in his back y 
and that justice had her ballance taken from her ; 
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which ever consisted of au accusation and de- 
fence; with many other quick and significant 
terms to that purpose : insomuch, that I remem- 
ber I said, my lord inforofanue was too hard for 
her; and therefore I wished her, as I had done 
before, to wrap it up privately. And certainly 
I offended her at that time ; which was rare with 
me : for I call to mind, that both the Christmas, 
Lent, and Easter term following, though I came 
divers times to her upon law business ; yet me- 
thought her face and manner was not so clear 
and open to me as at first And she directly 
charged me, that I was absent that day at the 
Star-Chamber ; which was very true : but I al- 
ledged some indisposition of body to excuse it : 
and during all that time aforesaid, there was d- 
turn silentrum from her to me, as to my Lord of 
Essex's causes. 

But towards the end of Easter term, her ma- 
jesty told me that she had found my words true ; 
for the proceeding in the Star-Chamber had done 
no good, but rather kindled factious bruits, as 
she termed them, than quenched them, and 
therefore she was determined now, for the satis* 
faction of the world, to proceed against my lord 
in the Star-Chamber, by an information ore tenus; 
and to have my lord brought to his answer. 
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However, she said, she would assure me, that 
whatever she did should be towards my lord ad 
<astigatkmem > 8? non ad destructionem ; as indeed 
she had often repeated the same phrase before. 
Whereto I said ; utterly to divert her; " Ma- 
dam, if you will have me speak to you in this 
argument, I mustspeak to you as Friar Bacon's 
head spoke ; that said first, Time is ; and then, 
Time was ; and Time will never be: for certain- 
ty it is now too late; the matter is cold, and has 
taken too much wind." Whereat she seemed 
again offended, and rose from me ; and that re- 
solution for a while continued : and after, in the 
beginning of Midsummer term, I attending her ; 
and finding her settled in that resolution, she 
falling upon the like speech ; it is true, that see- 
ing no other remedy, I said to ber slightly, 
" Why, madam, if you will needs have a pro- 
ceeding, you were best have it in some such sort 
as Ovid spoke of bis mistress ; est nUqtdd Lace 
patente minus ; to make a council-table matter of 
it; and there an end." Which again she seemed 
to take ill : but yet I think it did good at that 
time ; and helped to divert the course of pro- 
ceeding by information in the Star*Chamber. 

Nevertheless, it pleased her to make a more 
solemn matter of the proceeding $ and a few d tys 
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after, order was given that the cause should be 
heard at York-house, before an assembly of coun- 
sellors, peers, and judges; and some audience of 
men of quality to be admitted : and then did 
some principal counsellors send for us of the 
learned council, and notified her majesty's plea- 
sure to us ; only it was said to me openly, by 
one of them, that her majesty was not yet re- 
solved, whether she would have me forbora in the 
business or not. And hereupon might arise that 
other sinister and untrue report, that I hear is 
raised of me, that I was a suitor to be used 
against my Lord of Essex at that time : for it is 
very true, that I who knew well what had passed 
between the queen and me ; and what occasion 
I had given her both of distaste and distrust, in 
crossing her disposition, by standing stedfast for 
my Lord of Essex ; and suspecting it also to be 
a stratagem, arising from some particular emu- 
lation ; i writ to her two or three words of com- 
pliment, signifying to her majesty, that if she 
would be pleased to spare me in my lord of E&* 
sex's cause, out of the consideration 6he took of 
my obligation towards him; I should esteem it 
one of her greatest favours: but otherwise, de- 
siring her majesty to think that 1 knew the de- 
grees of duties; and that no particular obliga* 
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tion whatever, to any subject, could supplant or 
weaken that entireness o* duty that I owed, and 
bore to bar and her service. And this was the 
goodly suit I made ; being a respect that no man 
in his wits could have omitted. But nevertheless, 
I had a farther reach in it ; for I judged that day's 
work, would be a full period of any bitterness or 
harshness between the queen and my lord: and 
therefore, if I declared myself fully, according 
to her mind at that time, which could not do 
my lord any maimer of prejudice, I should keep 
my credit with her for ever after, whereby to do 
my lord service. Hereupotvthe next news that 
I heaord wits, that we were all sent for again.; 
and that her majesty's pleasure was, we all 
should have parts in the business: and the lorde 
falling into distribution of our parts, it .was al- 
lotted me, that 1 should set forth some undati- 
iul carriage in my lord j in giving occasion and 
countenance to * seditious pamphlet, as it was 
termed, which was dedicated to him ; this being 
the book before mentioned of King Henry IV. 
Whereupon, I replied to their lordships, that it 
was an old matter.; and bad no manner of co- 
herence with the real of the charge, being mat* 
ters of Irekad; and therefore that I having been 
wronged by bratts before* this would expose me 
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m$ the more to them: and it would be said I 
gave in my own tales in evidence. It was an- 
swered again, with good shew, that considering 
how I stood tied to my Lord of Essex, that part 
was thought fittest for me, which did him least 
hurt : for whereas all the rest was majtter of 
charge and accusation ; this only was matter of 
caveat and admonition. Wherewith, though I 
was in my own mind little satisfied ; because I 
knew well a man were better to be charged with 
some faults, than admonished of others; yet the 
conclusion binding upon the queen'* pleasure 
directly, I could not avoid the part laid upon 
me. And if in the delivery I did not handle this 
part tenderly, (though no man before me, in so 
•clear terms, freed my lord of all disloyalty;) 
that must be ascribed to the superior duty I owed 
to the queen's fame and honour, in a public pro? 
ceeding; and partly to the intention I had of »p« 
holding myself in strength and cuedit with the 
queen, the better to do my lond good offices af- 
terwards. 

\ "For as soon as this day was past, I Ins* W> 
tame; but directly (attended fcer majesty, Sully 
resolved to Uy **d use my utmost .endeavours to 
bring my lord again ep^wttyi^rto couxt and &- 
tout. And knowing how ihe jtygen «r*? t? he 
*2 
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osed ; I thought, that to make her conceive the 
matter went well then, was the way to make her 
leave off there: and I remember, I said to her, 
" Yeu have now, madam, obtained victory over 
two things, which the greatest princes in the 
world cannot at their wills subdue ; the one is 
over fame ; the other is over a great mind : for 
surely the world is now reasonably well satisfied : 
and for my lord, he shewed such humiliation to- 
wards your majesty, that I am persuaded he was 
never in his life more fit for your majesty's fa- 
vour than now: therefore, if your majesty will 
not spoil it by lingering, but give over at the best, 
and, when you have made so good a full-point, 
receive him again with tenderness ; I shall then 
think that all past is for the best." Whereat, I 
remember, she took exceeding great content; 
and often repeated and put me in mind, that she 
had ever said, her proceedings should be ad re- 
partiunem, and not ad ruinam ; as intimating that 
now was the time I should weU perceive, that 
saying of hers should prove true. And farther, 
she ordered me to set down in writing all that 
passed that day. I obeyed her command ; and 
within a few days after, brought her again the 
narration ; which I read to her in two several 
afternoons. And when I came to the part that 
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set forth my lord's own answer, which was my 
principal care ; I well remember she was extra- 
ordinarily moved with it, in kindness and relent- 
ing towards my lord ; and told me afterwards, 
speaking how well I had expressed my lord's 
part, that she perceived old love would not 
easily be forgot: whereto I answered sud- 
denly, that she meant that of herself. In 
conclusion I advised her, that now she had taken 
a representation of the matter to herself, she 
would let it go no farther ; for, madam, said I, 
the fire blazes well already ; why should you stir 
it ? And besides, it may please you to keep a con- 
venience with yourself in this case : for since 
your express direction was, there should be ' no 
register nor clerk to take this sentence ; nor any 
record or memorial made of the proceeding; 
why should you now do that popularly, which 
you would not admit to be done judicially ?• 
Whereupon she agreed, that writing should be 
suppressed ; and I think there were not five per- 
sons that ever saw it. 

But from this time, during the whole latter 
end of that summer, while the court was at Non- 
such and Oatlands, I made it my task and scope 
to take and give occasion for my lord's rein- 
statement in his fortunes : which intention I also 
f3 
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signified to nly lord, as soon as ever he was at bit 
liberty ; so that I might without danger of the 
queen's indignation, write to him. And having 
received from his lordship, a courteous and lov- 
ing acceptation of my good-will and endeavours, 
I applied it in all my accesses to the queen, 
Which were very many at that time ; and pur- 
posely sought and wrought upon other variable 
pretences, but only and chiefly for that purpose* 
On the other side, I did not forbear to give my 
lord, from time to time, the faithful notice of 
what I found, and what I wished. And I drew 
for bim by his appointment, some letters to her 
majesty ; which though I knew well his lord- 
ship's gift and style was better than my own; 
yet, because he required it, alledging* that by his 
long restraint he was almost grown a stranger to 
the queen's present conceits, I was ready to per- 
form it. And sure 1 am, that for the space of 
six weeks, or two months, it prospered so well, 
that I expected continually his being restored to 
his attendance. And I was never more welcome 
to the queen, nor more made of, than when I 
spoke fullest and boldest for him ; in which kind 
the particulars were exceeding many : whereof 
for an example, I will relate one or two* Her 
majesty occe speaking of a fellow that under- 
took to cure, or ease my brother of bis gout ; 
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she asked me how it went forward: I told her 
majesty, that at the first be received good by it ; 
but after, in the course of bis cure, he found him- 
self rather worse. The queen said again, " I 
will tell you, Bacon, the error of it : the manner 
of these physicians, and especially these empe- 
rics, is to continue one kind of medicine ; which 
at first i& proper-; being to draw out the ill hu- 
mour-; but after they have not the discretion 40 
change their medicine ; . but still apply drawing 
medicines, when they should rather intend to 
cure andcorroborate the parts." " Good lord, 
madam, said I, how wisely and aptly you can 
speak, and discern, of physic ministered to the 
body ; and consider not that there is the like oc- 
casion of physic ministered to the mind: as 
bow in the case of my Lord of Essex, your 
princely word ever was, that you intended to re- 
form his mind, and not to ruin bis fortune : I 
know well you cannot but think, you have drawn 
the humour sufficiently ; and therefore it is more 
than time, if it were but for fear of mortifying, 
or exulcerating, that you applied and ministered 
strength and comfort to him ; * (or these grada- 
tions of yours are fitter to corrupt than correct 
any mind of greatness. " Another time I remem- 
ber she told me for news, that my lord had wrote 
*4 



her some very dutiful letters ; and that she had 
been moved by them ; and when she took it to 
be the abundance of his heart, she found it to be 
but a preparative to a suit for renewing his farm 
of sweet wines* Whereto I replied, " O madam, 
how your majesty construes these things ! as if 
these two could not well stand together ; which 
indeed nature has planted in all creatures ! For 
there are b£t two sympathies ; the one towards 
perfection, the other towards preservation ; that 
to perfection, as the iron tends to the loadstone ; 
that to preservation, as the vine creeps towards a 
stake or prop that stands by it : not for any love to 
the stake, but to uphold itself. And therefore, ma- 
dam, you may distinguish my lord's desire to do 
you service is as to his perfection; and that 
which he thinks himself born for : whereas his 
desire to obtain this thing of you, is but for asus- 
tentation." 

And not to trouble your lordship with many 
other particulars like these, it was sit the same 
time that I drew, with my lord's privity, and by 
his appointment, two letters; the one written as 
from my brother; the other as an answer re- 
turned from my lord; both to be by me, in se- 
cret, shewed to the queen : which it pleased my 
lord very strangely to mention at the bar. The 
scope of them was but to represent and picture 
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to her majesty, my lord's mind to be suck, as I 
knew her majesty would most have bad it. 
Which letters, whoever shall see, (for they can-* 
not now be retracted or altered, being by reason 
of my brother's, or his lordship's servants deli- 
very, long since come into several hands ;) let 
him judge, especially if he knew the queen, and 
remember those times, whether they were not 
the labours of one that sought to bring the queen 
about, for my Lord of Essex his good. 

The, truth is, the issue of all his dealing grew 
to this, that the queen had by some slackness of 
my lord's, as I imagine, liked him worse and 
worse ; and grew more incensed towards him. 
Then she remembering, probably, the continual, 
incessant, and confident speeches and courses, 
that I had held on my lord's side, became utterly 
alienated from me ; and for the space of three 
months, which was between Michaelmas and New- 
year's-tide following, would not so much as look 
on me ; but turned away from me, with express and 
purposed discountenance wherever she saw me ; 
and at such time as I desired to speak with her 
about law-business, ever sent me very slight re- 
fusals : insomuch, that immediately after new- 
year's-tide, I desired to speak with her; and 
being admitted to her, I dealt plainly with her, and 
said, '.' Madam, I see you withdraw your favour 
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from me ; and now I have lost many friends for 
your take, I shall lose you too ; you have pal 
we, like one of those the French call enfans per- 
dus, that serve on foot before the horse ; so have 
you put me into matters of envy without place, . 
or without strength ; and I know at chess a pawn 
before the king is ever much plaid upon. A 
great many love me not, because they think I 
have been against my Lord of Essex ; and you 
love me not, because you know I have been for 
him : yet it will never repent me, that I have 
dealt in simplicity of heart towards you both, 
without respect of cautions to myself; and there* 
fore vitus y vidensqve perco. If I do break my 
neck, I shall do it as Dorrington did, who walked 
on the battlements of the church many days, and 
took a view and survey where he should fall: 
and so, madam, I am not so simple, but that I 
have a prospect of my overthrow; only I 
thought I would tell you so much, that you may 
know it w> s faith, and not folly, that brought me 
to it ; and so I will pray for you/' Upon which 
speech of mine, uttered with some passion, her ma- 
jesty was exceedingly moved ; and accumulated a 
number of kind and gracious words upon me ; and 
willed me to rest upon this, gratia measufjicit ; and 
a number of other sensible and tender words and 
demonstrations; such as greater, could not be : 
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bet as to »y Lord oi Essex, ne m b um qmk m. 
Whereupon I departed* resting then determined 
to meddle no more in the matter ; as what I saw 
would otberthrow me, and not do him any good* 
And thus 1 then made my own peace, with my 
own confidence* 

And this was the last time I saw her majesty,, 
before the eighth of February, the day of my 
Lord of Essex's misfortune ; after which, what I 
performed at the bar, in my public service, your 
lordship knows, by the rules of duty, I was to do 
it honestly, and without prevarication: bat for 
putting myself into it, I protest before God, I 
never moved either the queen, or any person 
living, concerning my being used in the service, 
either of evidence or examination ; but it was 
merely laid upon me, with the rest of my fellows. 
And for the time that passed between the ar- 
raignment and my lord's suffering, I well remem- 
ber I was but once with the queen ; when, though 
1 durst not deal directly for my lord as things 
then stood; yet generally I both commended 
her majesty's mercy, terming it to her as an ex- 
cellent balm, that continually distilled from her 
sovereign hands, and made an excellent odour in 
the senses of her people : and not only so, but 
I took the hardiness to extenuate, not the fact, 
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for that I durst not, but the danger ; telling her, 
that if some base or cruel-minded persons had 
entered into such an action, it might have caused 
much blood and combustion: but it well ap- 
peared, they were such as knew not how to play 
the malefactors ; and some other words, which 
I now omit. 

And for the rest of my carriage m that service, 
I have honourable witnesses, who can tell, that 
the next day after my lord's arraignment, by my 
diligence aud information* touchiug the quality 
and nature of the offenders, six of nine were 
staid, which otheiwise had been attainted; 1 
bringing their lordship's letter for their stay, after 
the jury was sworn to pass upon them; so near 
it went : and how careful I was, and made it my 
part, that whosoever was in trouble about tbat 
matter, as soon as ever his case was sufficiently 
known and defined of, might not continue in re- 
straint, but be set at liberty ; and many other 
parts, which, I am well assured of, stood with 
the duty of an honest man. 

But for the case of Sir Thomas Smith, I will not 
deny that the queen demanding my opinion of it, 
I told her I thought it was as hard as many of the 
rest ; but what was the reason ? Because at that 
time I had seen only his accusation, and had ne- 
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ver been present at any examination of bis ; and 
the, matter so standing, I had been very untrue 
to my service, if I bad not delivered that opi- 
nion. But afterwards, upon re-examination of 
some that charged him, and weakened their own 
testimony ; and especially hearing himself- viva 
voce >• I went instantly to the queen, out of the 
soundness of my conscience, not regarding what 
opinion 1 had formerly delivered ; and told her 
majesty, I was satisfied and resolved in my con- 
science, that, for the reputation of the action, the 
plot was to countenance the action farther by 
him, in respect of his place, than they had indeed 
any interest or intelligence with him. 

It is very true also, about that time her ma- 
jesty taking a liking to my pen, upon what I had 
formerly done concerning the proceeding at 
York-House, and likewise upon some other de- 
clarations, which in former times by her ap- 
pointment I put in writing ; commanded me to 
write that book, which was published, for the 
better satisfaction of the world : which I did, but 
so, as never secretary had more particular and 
express directions and instructions, in every 
point, how to guide my hand in it. And not 
only this, but after I had made a first draught 
thereof, and proposed it to certain principal 
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counsellors, by her majesty's appointment, it 
was perused, weighed, censured, and made almost 
a new writing, according to their lordships' bet- 
ter consideration; wherein their lordships and 
myself were as religious and curious of truth, as 
desirous of satisfaction : and myself indeed gave 
-Only words and form of style, in pursuing their 
direction. And after it had passed their allow- 
ance, it was again exactly perused by the queen 
herself: and some alterations made again by her 
^appointment : nay, and after it was sent to the 
press, the queen, who, as she was excellent in 
.great matters, so she was exquisite in small ; 
noted, that I could not forget my ancient res- 
pect to my Lord of Essex, in terming him ever 
my Lord of Essex, almost in every page of the 
book ; which she thought not fit, but would have 
it made Essex, or the late Earl of fc Essex, where- 
upon it was printed de novo ; and the first copies 
suppressed by her peremptory command. 

And this, my lord, to my best remembrance, 
is all that passed wherein I had a part; I 
have set down, as near as I could, in the 
very words and speeches that were used ; not be- 
cause they are worthy the repetition, I mean, 
those of my own ; but to the end your lordship 
may lively and plainly discern between the Jaee 
' 5 
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of truth, and a smooth tale : and fheYafher also* 
because in things that passed a good while since, 
the very words and phrases dp sometimes bring 
to my remembrance the matters; wherein I ap- 
peal to your honourable judgment, whether you 
do not see the traces of an honest man, and had 
I been as well believed either by the queeaor by 
my lord, as I was well heard by them, both my 
lord had been fortunate, and so had myself, m 
bis fortune. 

To conclude, therefore, I humbly pray your 
lordship to hold me in your good opinion, till 
you know I have deserved, or find that I shall 
•deserve the contrary. 



TO MR. ROBERT KEMPE; UPON THE DEATH OF THE Q.UEEK. 

THIS alteration is so great, that you might 
justly conceive- some coldness of my affection to- 
wards you, if you should hear nothing from me? 
•I Irving in this place. It is in vain to tell you 
with what a wonderful still and calm this whe& 
is turned round; which, whether it be a rem- 
nant of her felicity that is gone, or a fruit of 
'his reputation, that is coming, I will not deter- 
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mine* For I cannpt but divide myself between 
her memory and bis name. Yet we account it 
but a fair morn, before sun-rising, till his majes- 
ty's presence; though for my part I see not 
whence any weather should arise. The papists 
are contained with fear enough, and hope too 
much. The French is thought to turn his prac- 
tice upon procuring some disturbance in Scot- 
land ; where crowns may do wonders : but this 
day is so welcome to the nation, and the time 
so short, that I do not fear the effect. There is 
continual posting by men of good quality to- 
wards the king; the rather, I think, because 
this spring-time it is but a kind of sport. It is 
hoped that as the state here has performed the 
part of good attorneys, to deliver the king quiet 
possession of his kingdoms ; so the king will re- 
deliver them quiet possession of their places; 
rather filling places void, than removing men 
placed. 

Anno 1603. 
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TO SIR THOMAS CHALONER*, IN SCOTLAND, DESIRING 
RECOMMENDATION TO HIS MAJESTY. 

FOR our money-matters, I am assured you 
received no dissatisfaction ; for you know my 
mind, and you know my means ; which now the 
openness of the time, caused by this blessed 
consent, and peace, will increase; and so our 
agreement, according to your time, be ob- 
served. For the present, according to the 
the Roman adage, that one cluster of grapes ri- 
pens best beside another ; I know you hold me 
not unworthy, whose mutual friendship you 
should cherish : and 1, for my part, conceive 
good hope, that your are likely to become an ac- 
ceptable servant to the king our master : not so 
much for any way made heretofore, (which in my 
judgment will make no great difference) as for the 
stuff and sufficiency which I know to be in you ; 
and whereof, I know, his majesty may reap great 
service. And therefore, my general request is, 
that according to that industrious vivacity, which 
you use towards your friends, you will further 
his majesty's good opinion aud inclination to 

* Preceptor to Prince Henry, and the first discoverer 
•f alum-mines in England. 
Q 
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wards me; to whom words cannot make me 
known; neither my own nor others; but time 
will, to no disadvantage of any that shall fore- 
run his majesty's experience, by their testimony 
and commendation. And though occasion give 
you the precedence of doing me this special good 
office ; yet I hope shortly to have means of re- 
quiting your favour. More particularly, having 
thought good to make oblation of my most hum- 
ble service to his majesty by a few lines : I de- 
sire your loving care, and help, by yourself or 
such means as I refer to your discretion, to deli- 
ver and present the same to his majesty's hands. 
Of which letter I send you a copy, that you may 
know what you carry ; and may receive of Mr. 
Matthews the letter itself, if you be pleased to 
undertake the delivery. Lastly, I commend to 
yourself, and such your courtesies, as occasion 
may require, this gentleman Mr. Matthews, eld- 
est son to my Lord Bishop of Durham, and my 
very good friend ; assuring you, that any cour- 
tesy you shall use towards him, you shall use to 
a very worthy young gentleman, and one, I know, 
whose acquaintance you will much esteem. 
Anno 1603. 
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TO THE KINOj OFFERING SERVICE UPON HIS MAJESTY 1 * 
COMING IN. 

IT is observed by some, upon a place in the 
Canticles, ego sum Jfos campi, Sr lilivm convaUhtmy 
that, d dispari, it is not said, ego sum Jfas horti 
8p HRum montium : because the majesty of that 
person is not enclosed for a few, nor appropriat- 
ed to the great. And yet, notwithstanding this 
royal virtue of access, which both nature and 
judgment have planted in your majesty's mind, 
as the portal of all the rest ; could not alone, 
my perfections considered, have animated me to 
make oblation of myself immediately to your 
majesty, had it not been joined with a habit of 
the like liberty, which I enjoyed with my late 
dear sovereign mistress ; a princess happy in all 
things, but most happy in such a successor. And 
yet farther, and more nearly, I was not a little 
encouraged upon a supposaJ, that to your ma- 
jesty's sacred ear, there might perhaps have come 
some notice of the good memory of my father,* 
so long a principal counsellor in this your king- 
dom ; as also a more particular knowledge of the 

* Viz. Sir Nicholas Bacon; Lord Keeper of the Great- 
seal for twenty years, under Queen Elisabeth. 
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infinite devotion and incessant endeavours, be- 
yond the strength of his body, and the nature of 
the times, which appeared in my good brother, 
Mr. Anthony Bacon, towards your majesty's 
service, and were, on yourmajesty's part, through 
your singular benignity, by many most gracious 
lively significations and favours, accepted and 
acknowledged, beyond the merit of any thing he 
could effect : which endeavours and duties, for 
the most part, were common to myself with him; 
though by design, as between brethren, dissem- 
bled. And therefore, most high and mighty 
king, my most dear and dread sovereign lord, 
since now the corner-stone is laid of the mighti- 
est monarchy in Europe ; and that God above* 
who has ever a hand in bridling the floods and 
motions both of the seas, and of people's hearts, 
has, by the miraculous and universal consent, in 
your coming in, given a sign and token of great 
happiness, by the continuance of your reign ; I 
think there is no subject of your majesty's, who 
loves this island, and is not hollow or unworthy, 
whose heart is not set on fire, not only to bring 
you peace-offerings, to make you propitious ; but 
to sacrifice himself a burnt-offering to your ma- 
jesty's service : amongst which number, no man's 
fire shall be more pure and fervent than mine ; 
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bat how far it shall blaze out, rests in your ma- 
jesty's pleasure. So thirsting after the hap- 
piness of kissing your royal hand, I continue 
ever, &c. 

►1603. 



TO THE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND; RECOMMENDING A 

PROCLAMATION TO BE MADE BY THE KING AT 

HIS ENTRANCE. 

I HOLD it a thing formal and necessary, for 
the king to forerun his coming, (be it ever so 
speedy,) with some gracious declaration ; for the 
cherishing, entertaining, and preparing of men's 
affections. For which purpose, I have conceiv- 
ed a draught; it being a thing familiar in my mis- 
tress's times, to have my pen used in public 
writings of satisfaction. The use of this may be 
in two sorts: first, properly, if your lordship 
think it convenient to shew the king any such 
draught; because the veins and pulses of this 
state cannot be best known here : which, if your 
lordship should do, then I would desire you to 
withdraw my name ; and only signify, that you 
gave some heads of direction, of such a matter 
to one, of whose style and pen you had some 
opinion. The other is collateral ; that though 

63 
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your lordship make no other use of it, yet it is a 
kind of portraiture of that, which I think worthy 
to be advised, by your lordship, to the king : and 
perhaps more compendious and significant, than 
if I had set them down in articles.* 



TO THE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND; GIVING SOME CHA- 
RACTER OF THE KING AT HIS ARRIVAL. 

I WOULD not have lost this journey ; and yet I 
have not what I went for : for I have had no private 
conference, to purpose, with the king. No more 
has almost any other English : for the speech his 
majesty admits with some noblemen, is rather 
matter of grace than business. He spoke with 
the Attorney, urged by the Treasurer of Scot- 
land; but no more than needs must. After I 
had received bis majesty's first Welcome, I was 
promised private access ; yet not knowing what 
matter of service your lordship's letter carried ; 
and well knowing, that primeness in, advertise- 
ment is much ; I chose rather to deliver it to 
Sir Thomas Heskins, than to cool it in my own 
hands, upon expectation of access. Your lord- 

•This proclamation was superseded by the publication of 
the king's book de Officio Regis. 
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ship shall find a prince the farthest from vain- 
glory that may be ; and rather like a prince of 
the ancient form, than of the later time. His 
speech is swift and cursory, and in the full dialect 
of his country ; in speech of business, short ; in 
speech of discourse, large. He affects populari- 
ty, by gracing such as he has heard to be popu- 
lar, and not by any fashions of his own. He is 
thought somewhat general in his favours : and 
his virtue of access is rather, because he is much 
abroad and in press, than that he gives easy au- 
dience. He hastens to a mixture of both king- 
doms and occasions, faster, perhaps, than policy 
will well bear. I told your lordship once before , 
that his majesty rather seemed to ask counsel of 
the time past, than of the time to come: but it is 
yet early to ground any settled opinion. The 
particulars I refer to conference ; having in these 
generals gone farther in so tender an argument, 
than I would have done, were not the bearer 

hereof so assured. 
Anno 1603. 
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TO MR. MATTHEWS} SIGNIFYING THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
KING, AT HIS FIRST ENTRANCE. 

MY aim was right in my address of letters to 
those persons in the court of Scotland, who were 
likeliest to he used for the affairs of England : 
but the pace they held was too swift; for the 
men were come away before my letters could 
reach them. With the first 1 have renewed ac- 
quaintance : and it was like a bill of revivor, by 
way of cross-suits ; for he was as ready to have 
begun with me. The second arrived this day, 
and grew acquainted with me instantly in the 
council-chamber; and was willing to entertain 
me with farther demonstrations of confidence, 
than 1 was willing at that time to admit. But I 
have had no serious speech with him : nor do 1 
yet know whether any of the duplicates of my 
letter have been delivered to the king. It may 
perhaps, have proved your luck to be the first. 

Things are here in good quiet. The king acts 
excellently well ; for he puts in clauses of reserve 
to every proviso. He says, he would be sorry 
to have just cause to remove any. He says, he 
will displace none, who have served the queen 
and state sincerely, &c. The truth is, here are 
two extremes : some few would have no change, 
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no not reformation ; and many would have much 
change, even with perturbation. God, I hope, 
will direct this wise king to hold a mean between 
reputation enough, and no terrors. In my par- 
ticular, I have many comforts and assurances ; 
but in my own opinion the chief is, that the can- 
vassing world is gone ; and the deserving world 
is come. And withal, I find myself as one awak- 
ed out of sleep ; which I have not been this long 
time : nor could, J think, have been now, without 
such a great noise as this ; which yet is in aura 
leni. I write this to you in baste ; my end being 
no more than to make you know, that I will 
ever continue the same ; and still be sure to wish 
you as heartily well as to myself. 
Anno 1603. 



TO THE EARL OF SALISBURY} SUING FOR THE SOLICITOR*! 
PLACE. 

I AM not privy to myself of any such ill de- 
serving towards your lordship, as that I should 
think it an impudent thing to be a suitor for your 
favour in a reasonable matter; your lordship 
being to me as you cannot cease to be : but ra- 
ther it were a simple and arrogant part in me to 
forbear it. 
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It is thought Mr. Attorney shall be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas ; and in case Mr. So- 
licitor rise, I would be glad, now at last, to be 
Solicitor; chiefly, because I think it will in- 
crease my practice ; wherein, God blessing me a 
a few years, I may mend my estate; and so 
after fall to my studies and ease ; whereof 
one is requisite for my body, and the Other 
for my mind: wherein, if I shall find your 
lordship's favour, I shall be more happy than 
1 have been ; which may make roe also more 
wise. I have small store of means about 
the king; and to sue myself it is not fit; 
and therefore I shall leave it to God, his majes- 
ty, and your lordship ; for I must still be next 
the door. I thank God,, in these transitory things, 
I am well resolved. So beseeching your lord- 
ship not to think this letter the less humble, be- 
cause it is plain, I rest, &c. 



TO THE EARL OF SALISBURY ; AGAIN SUING FOR THE SOLI- 
CITORS PLACE. 

I AM not ignorant how mean a thing I stand 
for, in desiring to come into the Solicitor's 
place : for I know well it is not the thing it has 
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been; time having wrought an alteration both in 
the profession, and in that particular place. Yet 
because, I think it will encrease my practice, and 
satisfy my friends; and because I have been 
voiced to it; I would be glad it were done. 
Wherein I may say to your lordship, in the con- 
fidence of your poor kinsman, and of a man by 
you advanced ; fu idemfer opem, qui span dedisti: 
for, I am sure, it was not possible for a man liv- 
ing, to have received from another, more signi- 
ficant and comfortable words of hope; your 
lordship being pleased to tell me, during the 
course of my last service, that you would raise 
me ; and that, when you were resolved to raise 
a man, you were more careful of him, than him- 
self ; and that what you had done for me in my 
marriage, was a benefit to me, but of no use to 
your lordship ; and therefore I might assure my- 
self, you would not leave me there : with many 
like speeches, which, I know my duty too well, 
to take any other hold of, than the hold of a 
thankful remembrance. And I acknowledge, 
that all the world knows, your lordship is no 
dealer of holy water, but noble and real; and on 
my part, I am of a sure ground, that I have com- 
mitted nothing that may deserve alteration. 
And therefore my hope is, my lordship will finish 
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a good work; and consider, that time grows pre- 
cious with me ; and that I am now in vergentibus 
amis. And altho' I know that your fortune is not 
to need an hundred such as I am, yet 1 shall be 
ever ready to give you my first and best fruits ; 
and to supply, as much as in me lies, worthiness 
by thankfulness. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR ; SUING FOR THE SOLICITOR* 
PLACE. 

AS I conceived it to be a resolution, both with 
his majesty, and among your lordships of his 
council, that I should be placed Solicitor, and 
the Solicitor be removed to be the King's Ser- 
jeant: so 1 most thankfully acknowledge your 
furtherance therein; your lordship being the 
man, who first devised the means. Wherefore 
my humble request to your lordship is, that you 
would set in with some strength to finish this 
work ; which, I assure your lordship, I desire the 
rather, because, when placed, I hope, for many 
favours, at last to be able to do you some better 
service. For as I am, your lordship cannot use 
me ; nor scarce, indeed, know me. Not that I 
vainly think, I shall be able to do any great mat- 
ters; but certainly it will frame me to use a 
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more industrious observance, and application to 
such as I honour so much as I do your lordship ; 
and not, I hope, without some good offices, 
which may, now and then, deserve your thanks. 
And herewithal, I humbly pray your lordship to 
consider, that time grows precious- with me ; 
and that a married man is seven years older in 
his thoughts the first day. And therefore, what 
an uncomfortable thing is it for me to be unset- 
tled still ? Certainly, were it not, that I think 
myself born to do my sovereign service, and 
therefore in that station I will live and die j 
otherwise, for my own private comfort, it were 
better for me, that the king should blot me out 
of his book ; or that I should turn my course to 
serve in some other kind, than for me to stand 
thus at a stop ; and to have that little reputa- 
tion, which, by my industry, I gather, to be 
scattered and taken away by continual disgraces ; 
every new man coming above me. Sure I am I 
shall never have fairer promises and words from 
all your lordships. For I know not what my ser- 
vices are, saving that your lordships told me 
they were good ; and 1 would believe you in a 
much greater matter. Were it nothing else, I 
hope the modesty of my suit deserves somewhat ; 
for I know well, the Solicitor's place is not as 
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your lordship left it; time working alteration, 
somewhat in the profession, much more in that 
particular place. And were it not to satisfy my 
wife's friends, and to get myself out of being a 
common gaze and a speech, I protest before God, 
I would never speak a word of it. But, to con* 
elude, as my honourable lady, your wife, was 
some means to make me change the name of 
another; so if it please you to help me to change 
my own name, I can be but more and more 
bound to you : and I am much deceived, if your 
lordship find the king not well inclined ; and my 
Lord of Salisbury forward and affectionate. 



TO THE KING: PETITIONING FOR THE SOLICITOR* PLACE. 

HOW honestly ready I have been to do your 
majesty humble service, to the best of my pow- 
er, and in a manner beyond my power, as I now 
stand ; I am not so unfortunate, but your ma- 
jesty knows. For both in the Commission of 
Union (the labour whereof, for men of my pro- 
fession, rested most upon my hand ;) and this 
last parliament, in the bill of the subsidy, both 
body and preamble ; in the bill of attainders ; in 
the matter of purveyance ; in the ecclesiastical 
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petitions; in the grievances, and the like; as I 
was ever careful, sometimes to put forward that 
which was good ; sometimes to keep back that 
which was not so good ; so your majesty was 
pleased, kindly to accept of my services, and to 
say to me, such conflicts were the wars of peace ; 
and such victories the victories of peace : and 
therefore such servants as obtained them, were 
by kings, that reign in peace, no less to be es- 
teemed, than services of commanders in the 
wars. In all which, nevertheless I can challenge 
to myself no sufficiency ; but that 1 was diligent, 
and reasonably happy to execute those direc- 
tions, which I received immediately, either from 
your royal mouth, or from my Lord of Salis- 
bury. At which time, it pleased your majesty 
also, to promise and assure me> that upon the 
remove of the then attorney, I should not be 
forgotten ; but brought into ordinary place. This 
was after confirmed to me, by many of my 
lords ; and towards the end of the last term, the 
manner also in particular was spoke of; viz. 
that Mr. Solicitor should be made your majes- 
ty's Serjeant, and I Solicitor : so it was thought 
best to sort with both our gifts and faculties, for 
the good of your service. And of this resolution 
both court and country took notice. Neither 
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was this any invention or project of my own ; 
but moved from my lords ; and I tbink first from 
my Lord Chancellor : whereupon resting, your 
majesty well knows I never opened my mouth 
for the greater place ; though, I am sure, I had 
two circumstances, which Mr. Attorney, that 
now is, could not alledge : the one, nine years 
service of the crown : the other, the being cou- 
sin-german to the Lord of Salisbury, whom your 
majesty esteems and trusts so much. But for 
the less place, I conceived it was meant me.' 
But after Mr. Attorney Hobart was placed, I . 
heard no more of my preferment ; and it seemed 
to a be at a stop ; to my great disgrace and dis- 
couragement. For, gracious sovereign, if still, 
when the waters are stirred, another shall be 
put in before me ; your majesty had need work 
a miracle, or else I shall be still a c lame man, to 
do your majesty service. And, therefore, my 
most humble suit to your majesty, is; that 
this, which seemed to me intended, may speedi- 
ly be performed. And, I hope, my former ser- 
vice shall be but as beginnings to better ; when 
I am better strengthened. For sure 1 am, no 
man's heart is fuller of love and duty towards 
your majesty and your children ; as I hope, time 
will manifest, against envy and detraction, if any 
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be. To conclude, 1 most humbly crave pardon 
for ray boldness, and rest, &c 



TO SIR EDWARD COKE ; EXPOSTULATING UPON SIR 
EDWARD'S BEHAVIOUR. 

I THOUGHT best, once for all, to let you 
know in plainness what I find of you, and what 
you shall find of me. You take to yourself a 
liberty of disgracing and disabling my law, my 
experience, my discretion : what it pleases you, 
I pray think of me. I am one that know any 
own wants, and other men's : and it may be, 
perhaps, that mine mend, when others stand at 
a stay. And surely I shall not endure, in pub- 
lic, to be wronged, without repelling the same, 
to right myself. You are great, and therefore 
have the more enviers, who would be glad to 
have you paid at another's cost. Since the time 
1 missed the Solicitor's place; the rather, I 
think, by your means ; I cannot expect that you 
and I shall ever serve as Attorney and Solicitor 
together ; but either to serve with another, upon 
your remove, or to step into some other course : 
so that I am more free than ever from any oc- 
casion of unworthy conforming myself to you, 
H 
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more than general good-manners, or your parti* 
cular good usage shall require. And if you had 
not been short-sighted in your own fortune, I 
think you might have had more use of me. But 
that tide is past. I write not this to shew my 
friends what a brave letterl have sent to Mr. At- 
torney; I have none of those humours: but 
what I have written is to a good end ; the more 
decent carriage of my master's service ; and our 
particular better understanding of one another. 
This letter, if answered by you in deed, and not 
in word, I suppose It will not be worse for us 
both ; else it is but a few lines lost, which, for a 
much smaller matter, I would have adventured* 
So this being to yourself, I for my part rest, &c. 



TO THE KING; UPON OCCASION OF MR. SUTTON»« ESTATE.* 

I FIND it a positive precept of the old law, 
that there should be no sacrifice without salt : 
the moral whereof may be, that God is not pleas- 
ed with a good intention, unless seasoned with 
sqch judgment and discretion, as may render it 
not easily subject to corrupt; for salt in the 

* Left for. founding the Charter-House. This advice was 
'given the king whilst the author was Solicitor-General. 
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scripture, is an emblem both of wisdom and dtp 
ration. But many charitable designs, are sacri-* 
(ices without salt ; haying indeed the materials 
of a good intention, but not seasoned with such 
conduct and regulations, as may preserve them 
sound and useful. For though the choice of di- 
rectors and managers may for the present be ex« 
cellent, yet they cannot long survive : and tb$ 
very nature of large acts of charity and benefit 
cence* being apt to proyoke a misemployment ; 
no diligence of theirs can well prevent it from 
running the same way, as great donations of the 
like kind have done. And to design a building 
£t for a prince's palace, to the uses of an hos-s 
pital, is all one as to give an embroidered cloak 
to a beggar. And certainly it is easy to foresee, 
that if such an edifice, with a very liberal en-? 
dowment be erected into one hospital, it must 
sx>on degenerate, and become a place of prefer? 
ment for some great person, to be its master, and 
he to take all the sweet, and the poor pensioners, 
be stinted, and receive but the crqmbs : which 
is the case of many hospitals in this kingdom ; 
that have only the names of hospitals; and 
really are rich posts in respect of the master-? 
ship ; whilst the poor which is the propter quid, 
are little relieved. And many charities ofifx* 
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Romish religion, in tbeir great foundations have 
shared the same fate: which being begun in os- 
tentation and vain-glory, have ended in corrup- 
tion and abuse. 

But if this foundation of Mr. Sutton's, such as 
it is, be perfect and good in law, I am too well 
acquainted with your majesty's disposition, to ad- 
vise any course of power or profit, not grounded 
upon a right. Nay farther, if the defects be such 
as a court of equity may remedy, 1 wish that as 
St. Peter's shadow cured diseases ; so the very 
shadow of a good intention may cure defects of 
that nature. But if there be a right, and birth- 
right planted in the heir, and not remediable by 
courts of equity ; and that right be submitted to 
your majesty % , whereby it is both in your power 
and grace, what to do: then I wish that this 
rude mass and chaos of a good deed, were di- 
rected rather to a solid merit, and durable cha- 
rity; than to a blaze of glory, that will but 
crackle a little in talk, and quickly be extin- 
guished. And this may be done, still observ- 
ing the nature of Mr. Sutton's intent; though 
varying in individuo ; for it appears he had in 
notion a triple good ; an hospital, a school, and 
maintaining of a preacher : which individuals re- 
fer to these three general heads ; relief of the 
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poor, advancement of learning, and the propaga- 
tion of religion. Now then, if I shall set before 
your majesty, in every of these three kinds, 
what is most wanting in your kingdom, an4 what 
is likely to be the most fruitful, and effectual use 
of such a beneficence, and least likely to be per- 
verted ; this I think will be no ill scope, how 
meanly soever performed : for out of variety re- 
presented, choice may be best grounded. 

As to the relief of the poor ; I judge that some 
number of hospitals, with competent endow- 
ments, will do far more good than one hospital 
of an exhorbitant greatness ; for though the one 
will be more seen, yet the other will be more 
felt. For if your majesty erect many, besides 
observing the ordinary maxim, Bonum quo com" 
munkeSy eo melius, choice may be made of those 
towns and places where there is most need ; and 
so the remedy may be distributed as the disease 
is dispersed. Again, greatness of relief accumu- 
lated in one place, rather invites a swarm and a 
surcharge of poor, than relieves those naturally 
bred in the places ; like ill-tempered medicines, 
that draw more humour to the part, than they 
evacuate from it But chiefly, I rely upon this 
reason, that in great hospitals the revenues will 
h3 
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•drtfw the use, a*d not the use the revenue* ; ao4 
so trough Ihe mass of the wealth, they will 
swiftly tunable down to a mis -employment And 
\( any man say, that in the two hospital* of Lon- 
doti> there is a precedent of greatness concurring 
with gotod employment; let him consider that 
those hospitals have annual governors; that 
they are under the superior care and policy of 
such a state, as the city of London ; and chiefly, 
that their revenues consist not upon certainties, 
but upon casualties, and free gifts : which gifts 
Would be withheld, if they appeared once to be 
perverted ; so that it keeps them in a continual 
good behaviour, and awe, to employ them 
aright : none of which points do match with the 
present case* 

The next consideration may be, whether this 
intended hospital> as it has a more ample endow- 
went than others, should not likewise work upon 
a better subject, or be converted to the relief of 
maimed soldiers, decayed merchants, aged house* 
keepers, destitute church-men, and the like; 
whose condition being of a better sort, than loose 
people, and beggars, deserves both a more libe- 
ral stipend, and some proper place of relief, not 
intermixed with the baser sort of poof: whidt 
project, though specious, yet, in my judgment, 
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will not answer the design in these times* For 
certainly, few men in any vocation, who have 
been some-body, and bear a mind somewhat ac- 
cording to the conscience and remembrance of 
what they have been, will ever descend to that 
condition, as to profess to live upon alms, and 
become a corporation of declared beggars ; but 
will rather chuse to live obscurely ; and, as it 
were, bide themselves with some private friends : 
whence the end of such an institution will be, to 
make the place a receptacle of the worst, idlest, 
and most dissolute persons of every profession ; 
and to become a cell of loiterers, cast serving- 
men and drunkards; with scandal rather than 
fruit to the common- wealth. And of this kind I 
can find but one example with use, viz. the 
alms Knights of Windsor: which particular 
would give a man small encouragement, to fol- 
low that precedent. 

Therefore the best effect of hospitals, is to 
make the kingdom, if it were possible, capable 
of that law, that there should be no beggar in 
Israel : for it is such people that are a burden, 
an eye-sore, a scandal, and a seed of danger and 
tumult in the state. But chiefly it were to be 
wished that such a beneficence towards the re- 
lief of the poor, were so bestowed, as that not 
h 4 
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only the mere and naked poor should be sus- 
tained ; but also, the honest person, which has 
hard means to live, and upon whom the poor 
are now charged, should be in some sort eased: 
for that were a work generally acceptable to the 
kingdom, if the public hand of alms might spare 
the private hand of tax. And therefore, of all 
other employments of that kind, I most com- 
mend houses of relief, and correction ; which are 
mixed hospitals where the impotent person is re- 
lieved ; the sturdy beggar buckled to work ; and 
the unable person also not maintained to be 
idle; but is suited with such work, as he can 
manage and perform: and where the uses are 
not distinguished, as in other hospitals ; where- 
of some are for aged and impotent, and some 
for children, and some for correction of vaga- 
bonds; but are general and promiscuous; so 
that they may take off poor of v every sort 
from the country, as the country breeds 
them : and thus the poor themselves shall find 
the provision ; and other people the sweetness 
of the abatement of the tax. Now if it be ob- 
jected, that houses of correction, in all places, 
have not done the good expected; though it 
cannot be denied, that in most places they have 
done much : it must be remembered, there is a 
great difference between what is done, by the 
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distracted government of Justices of Peace ; and 
.what may be done by a settled ordinance, subject 
to a regular visitation, as this may be. And be- 
sides, the want of bouses of correction, bas been 
commonly of a competent and certain stock, for 
the materials of the labour : which in this case 
may likewise be supplied. 

As to the advancement of learning ; I sub- 
scribe to the opinion, that for grammar-schools, 
there are already too many ; and therefore no 
providence to add where there is excess : for 
the great number of schools in the realm, causes 
a want, and an overflow ; both of them incon- 
venient, and one of them dangerous. For by 
means thereof they find want, in the country 
towns, both of servants for husbandry, and ap- 
prentices for trade : and on the other side, there 
being more scholars bred, than the state can 
prefer and employ ; and the active part of that 
life not bearing a proportion to the preparative, 
it must needs fall out, that many person, will be 
bred unfit for other vocations : and unprofitable 
for that wherein they are brought up : which 
fills the kingdom with indigent, idle, and wanton 
people. 

In this point, therefore, I wish Mr. Sutton's 
intention were exalted a degree ; that what he 
meant for teachers of children, your majesty 
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would make for teacherB of men ; wherein it has 
been my ancient opinion and observation, that in 
the universities of this realm, there is nothing 
more wanting, towards the flourishing state of 
learning, than honourable and plentiful salaries 
of readers in arts and professions. In which 
points, as your majesty's bounty has already 
made a beginning; so tins occasion is offered of 
God to make a proceeding. Surely, readers in 
the chair are as the parents in sciences ; and de- 
serve to enjoy a condition not inferior to their 
children, who embrace the practical part ; else 
no man will sit longer in the chair, than till he 
can walk to a better preferment. For if the 
principal readers, through the meanness of their 
entertainment, be but men of superficial learn- 
ing: and shall take their place but in passage; it 
will make the mass of sciences want the chief 
and solid dimension, which is depth ; and to be- 
come but petty and compendious habits of prac- 
tice. Therefore I could wish, that in both the 
universities, the lectures as well of the three pro- 
fessions, divinity, law, and physic ; as of the 
three heads of science, philosophy, oratory, and 
the mathematics, were raised in their pensions to 
a hundred pounds per annum each : which, 
though not near so great as they are in some 
other places, where the high reward whistles fox 
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the ablest men, out of all foreign parts, to tup- 
ply the chair; yet it may be a portion to cod- 
tent a worthy and able man ; if he be likewise 
contemplative in nature ; as those spirits are that 
are fittest for lectures. 

- As to the propagation of religion, I shall set 
before your majesty three proposals; none of 
them devices of my own, otherwise, than that I 
ever approved them. The first is, a College for 
Controversies, whereby we shall not still pro- 
ceed single ; but shall, as it were, double our 
files : which certainly will be found in the en- 
counter. 

The second is, a Receptacle for Converts to 
the Reformed Religion ; either of youth or other- 
vise : for I doubt not but there are in Spain, 
Italy, and other countries of the papists, many 
whose hearts are touched with a sense of those 
corruptions, and an acknowledgment of a better 
way ; which grace is many times smothered and 
choaked, through a worldly consideration of ne- 
cessity and want ; men not knowing where to 
have succour and refuge. This, likewise, I hold 
a work of great piety ; and a work of great con- 
sequence ; that we also may be wise in our ge- 
neration ; and that the watchful and silent night 
nay be used as well for sowing of good seed, a» 
of tares. 
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The third is, the imitation of a memorable and 
religious act of queen Elizabeth ; who finding a 
part of Lancashire to be extremely backward in 
religion, and the benefices swallowed up in im- 
propriations, did, by decree, in the dutchy, erect 
four stipends, of a hundred pounds per annum 
each, for preachers well chosen, to help the bar- 
vest: who have done a great deal of good, in 
the parts where they have laboured. Neither 
do there want other corners in the realm, that 
would require for a time, the like extraordinary- 
help. 

Thus I have briefly delivered to your majes- 
ty my opinion, as to the employment of this cha- 
rity ; whereby that mass of wealth, which was, in 
the owner, little better than a heap of muck, may 
be spread over your kingdom, to many fruitful 
purposes ; your majesty planting and watering, 
and God giving the increase. 



TO THE KING; PETITIONING FOR PROMISE OF THE ATTOR- 
NEY'S PLACE. 

YOUR great and princely favours towards me, 
in advancing me to a place ; and, what is more 
to me, your majesty's kind and gracious ac- 
ceptance, from time to time, [of my poor ser- 
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vices, much above their merit and value ; has 
almost persuaded me, that I may sooner be 
-wanting to myself in not asking, than find your 
majesty's goodness wanting to me, in any rea- 
sonable and modest desires. Therefore, per- 
ceiving at this time, how preferments of law fly 
about my ears, to some above me, and some be- 
low me ; I conceived your majesty might rather 
think it a kind of dulness, or want of faith, than 
modesty, if I should not come with my pitcher 
to Jacob's well, as others do. Wherein I shall 
propose to your majesty, what tends more to the 
settling of my mind, than the raising of my for- 
tune; being sometimes attacked with this 
thought, that by reason of my slowness to ap- 
prehend sudden occasions, keeping on in one 
plain course of painful service ; I may, in fint 
dierum, be in danger to be neglected and forgot- 
ten: and if that should be, then were it much 
better for me, now, while I stand in your ma- 
jesty's good opinion, and have some little repu- 
tation in th.e world, to give over the course I 
am in, and try to do you some honour by my 
pen; either by writing some faithful narrative 
of your happy times; or by recompiling your 
laws; which, I perceive your majesty labours 
with ; or some other the like work ; than to spend 
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pay time in the laborious place where I now 
serve ; if it shall be deprived of those outward 
ornaments it used to have in respect of an 
assured succession, to some place of more 
dignity and rest; which now seems a hope 
altogether casual, if not wholly intercepted* 
Wherefore my humble suit to your majesty is, 
that I may obtain your royal promise of the At* 
' torney's place, when it shall be vacant ; it being 
but the natural and immediate step and rise, 
which the place I now hold has ever claimed, 
and almost never failed of. In this suit I make 
no friends but to your majesty ; rely upon no 
other motive but your grace ; nor any other as* 
surance but your word : whereof 1 had good exf 
perience, when I came to the Solicitor's place ; 
that it was like to the two great lights, which in 
their motions are never retrograde. 



TO THE KINO i PETITIONING FOR THE PLACE OF ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL. 

I UNDERSTAND, by some of my good 
friends, to my great comfort, that your majesty 
iias in mind your royal promise, which is to me 
onckpra spci, as to the Attorney's place. • I hope 
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Mr. Attorney shall do well. I thank God, I 
wish no man's death ; nor much my own life, 
more than to do your majesty service. For 1 ac- 
count my life the accident, and my duty the sub- 
stance.' But this 1 will be bold to say; if it 
please God that ever I serve your majesty in the 
Attorney's place, I have known an Attorney 
Coke, and an Attorney Hobart, both worthy 
men, and far above myself : but if I should not 
find a middle way, between their two dispositions 
and carriages, I should not satisfy myself. But 
these things are far or near as it aball please God* 
Meanwhile, I most humbly pray your majesty to 
accept my sacrifice of thanksgiving for your gra- 
cious favour. 



TO THE KING ; UPON THE LORD CHANCELLOR* SICKNESS. 

I AM glad to understand, by Murray, that 
your majesty accepts of my poor endeavours, in 
opening to you the passages of your service; that 
business may come the more prepared to your 
royal judgment: the perfection whereof, as I 
paanot expect they should satisfy in every parti- 
cular ; yet 1 hope, through my assiduity, there 
may result a good total. 
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My Lord Chancellor's sickness falls out durb 
tempore. I have always known him a wise man, 
and of just elevation for monarchy : but your 
majesty's service must not be mortal. And if 
you lose him, as your majesty has now of late 
purchased many hearts by depressing the wick- 
ed; so God minister to you a counterpart, to 
do the like, by raising the honest 
Feb. 9, 1615. . 



.TO THE KING; RELATING TO THE CHANCELLOR* PLACE. 

YOUR worthy Chancellor*, I fear, goes his 
last day. God has hitherto used to weed out 
such servants as grew unfit for your majesty ; 
but now he has gathered to himself one of the 
choicer plants, a true sage, out of your garden : 
but your maj c sty's service must not be mortal. 

Upon this neavy accident, I pray your majes- 
ty, in all humbleness and sincerity, to give me 
leave to use a few words. I must never forget, 
when I moved your majesty for the Attorney's 
place, that it was your own sole act, and not my 
Lord of Somerset's ; who, when he knew your 
majesty had resolved it, thrust himself into the 

* Chancellor Egerton. 
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business to gain thanks : and therefore I have no 
reason to pray to saints. 

I shall now again make oblation to your ma- 
jesty, first of my heart; then of my service; 
thirdly, of my place of Attorney, which, I think, 
is honestly worth 60001. per annum : and fourth- 
ly, of my place in the Star-chamber, which is 
worth l600l. per annum; and with the favour 
and countenance of a Chancellor, much more. 
I hope I may be acquitted of presumption, if I 
think of it; both because my father had the 
place, which is some civil inducement to my de- 
sire ; and chiefly, because the Chancellor's place, 
after it went to the law, was ever conferred upon 
some of the learned counsel, and never upon 
' a judge. For Audeley was raised from King's 
Serjeant; my farther from Attorney of the 
Wards: Bromley from Solicitor; Puckering 
from Queen's Serjeant ; and Egerton from Master 
of the Rolls, having newly left the Attorney's 
place. Now, I beseech your majesty, let me 
put to you the present case truly. If you take 
my Lord Coke, this will follow ; first, your ma* 
jesty shall put an over-ruling place, which may 
breed an extreme ; next, you shall blunt his in* 
dastry in matter of finances, which seems to aim 
at another place; and lastly popular men are aa 
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?ure mounters for your majesty's saddle. If you 
take my Lord Hobart ; you shall have a judge 
at the upper end of your council-board, and 
another at the lower end; whereby your majes- 
ty will find your prerogative pent : for though 
there should be no emulation between them, yet 
as legists, they will agree in magnifying that 
wherein they are best. He is no statesman, but 
an (Economist, wholly for himself; so that your 
majesty will find very little help in him for the 
business. If you take my Lord of Canterbury, I 
will say no more, but that the Chancellor's place 
requires a whole man: aud to have both juris- 
dictions, spiritual and temporal, in that height, 
is fit but for a king. For myself, I can only pre- 
sent your majesty with Gloria in obsequio : yet I 
dare promise, that if I sit iu that place, your bu- 
siness will not make such short turns upon you, as 
it does; but when a direction is once given, it 
shall be pursued and performed ; and your ma- 
jesty .shall only be tioubled with the true care of 
a king ; which is, to think what you would have 
done in chief, and not how it should be effected. 
I presume also, in respect of my father's me- 
mory, and having been always gracious in the 
lpwer house, I have interest in the. gentlemen of 
England : and shall be able to do some good, io 
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rectifying that body of parliament men, which is 
cardo rcrum. For, let me tell your majesty, that 
part of the Chancellor's place, which, is to judge 
in equity, between party and party ; that same 
regnum judiciale, which, since my father's time, 
is but too much enlarged, concerns your majesty 
least ; farther than the acquitting of your con- 
science for justice : but it is the other parts of a 
moderator among your council, of an overseer 
over your judges, of a planter of fit justices, 
and governors in the country, that imports your 
affairs, and these times most. 

I will add also, that I hope, by my care, the 
inventive part of your council will be strength- 
ened, who now commonly exercise rather their 
judgments, than their inventions ; and the inven- 
tive part comes from projectors, and private 
men, which cannot be so well : in which kind, 
my Lord Salisbury had a good method, if his 
ends had been upright. 

. To conclude,, if I were the man I would be, I 
should hope, that as your majesty has of late 
won hearts by depressing; you should in this 
lose no hearts by advancing: for I see your peo- 
ple can better skill of concretum than abstr actum ; 
and that the waves of their affections flow rather 
after persons tl*an things : so that acts of this 
12 
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nature, (if this were one) do wore good than 
twenty bills of grace. ' If God call my Lord 
Chancellor; the warrants and commissions re- 
quisite for taking off the seal ; the working with 
it; and for reviving of warrants under his hand, 
which die with htm, and the like, shall be in rea- 
diness. And in this, time presses more, because 
it is the end of a term ; and almost the begin- 
ning of the circuits; so that the seal cannot 
stand still: but this may be done as heretofore, 
by commission, till your majesty has resolved on 
an officer. 

Fes. 12, 1615. 



TO SOI GEORGE V1LUERS; SOLICITING TO BE SWORN OF 
THE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 

I HUMBLY pray you, not to think me over* 
hasty, or much in appetite, if I put you in re* 
membrance of my motion, of strengthening me 
with the oath and trust of a privy-counsellor ; 
not for my own strength, but for the strength of 
my service. The times I submit to you, who 
know them best. But sure I am, never times 
more required a king's attorney to be well arm- 
ed ; and to wear a gauntlet, not a glove. The 
arraignments when they proceed; the contention 
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between the Chancery and King's-Bench : the 
great caoseof the rege inconsulto, which U so pre- 
cious to the king's prerogative; and divers other 
services that concern the king's revenue, and the 
repair of his estate. Besides, it pleases his ma- 
jesty to accept well of my relations, as to his" 
business; which may seem a kind of interloping 
for one, that is no privy-counsellor : but I leave 
all to you ; thinking myself infinitely bound to 
you for your great favours ; the beams whereof, 
I see plainly reflect upon me, even from others : 
so that now I have no greater ambition than this, 
that as the king shews himself to you the best 
master, so I might be found your best servant. 
Feb. 97, 16UL 



TO SIR GEORGE VILLIEHSj UPON ACCEPTING A PLACE IN 
COUNCIL. 

THE king gives me a noble choice : and you 
are the man my heart ever told me you were. 
Ambition would draw me to the latter part of 
the choice ; but in respect of my hearty wishes, 
that my Lord Chancellor may live long ; and 
the small hopes I have that I shall live long my* 
self; and above all, because I see his majesty's 
service daily and instantly bleeds: towards 
13 
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which, I persuade myself, that I shall give, whefc 
lam of the table, some effectual furtherance ; I 
accept of the former ; to be Chancellor for the 
present, and to give over pleading at the bar : 
let the other matter rest upon my proof, and his 
majest/s pleasure, and the accidents of time. 
For, to speak plainly, I should be loath that my 
Lord Chancellor, to whom I owe most, after the 
king and yourself, should be locked to his suc- 
cessor, for any advancement, or gracing of me, 

June 3, 1616. 



TO THE KING} PROPOSING TO REGULATE HIS MAJESTY* 
FINANCES. 

I OFTEN, with gladness, and for a remedy 
of my other labours, revolve in my mind the 
great happiness which God has accumulated upon 
your majesty, every way ; and how compleat the 
same would be, if the state of your means were 
once rectified, and well ordered; your people 
military and obedient, fit for war, used to peace ' 
your church enlightened with good preachers, as 
an heaven of stars; your judges learned, and 
learning from you ; just, and just by your ex- 
ample : your nobility in a right distance between 
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«*0<wn and people ; no oppressors of the people; 
no overshadowers of the crown ; your council 
full of the tributes of care, faith, and freedom ; 
your gentlemen, and justices of the peace, willing 
-to apply your royal mandates to the nature of 
their several counties ; but ready to obey : your 
servants in awe of your wisdom ; in hope of your 
goodness: the fields growing ever day, by the 
improvement and recovery of grounds, from the 
desart to the garden ; the city grown from wood 
to brick; your sea-walls, or promoerium of your 
island, surveyed, and improving; your mer- 
chants embracing the whole compass of the 
world east, west, north,, and south ; the times 
give you peace ; and yet offer you opportunities 
of actions abroad: and lastly, your excellent 
royal issue entails these blessings of God to all 
posterity. It remains therefore, God having 
done so great things for your majesty, and you 
for others ; that you would do so much for your- 
self, as to go through with the rectifying and 
settling of your estate and means : which only is 
wanting; hoc rebus defuit vnum. I therefore, 
whom only love and duty to your majesty and tp 
your royal line, has made a financier, intend to 
present your majesty a perfect book of your es- 
tate* like a perspective glass, to draw your es- 
i4 
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tate nearer to your tight; beseeching your ma* 
jesty to conceive, that if I have not attained to 
what I would do, in that which is not proper for 
me ; in my element ; I shall make your majesty 
amends in some other thing, in which I am better 
versed. 

June £, 1618. 



TO Mil. MATTHEWS 5 BELIEVING HIS DANCER LESS THAW 
HE FOUND IT. 

I SAY to you, upon the occasion you gave me 
in your last modicafidti, quart dubitasti ? I would 
not have my friends too apprehensive either of 
me, or for me ; for, I thank God, my ways art 
sound and good ; and I hope God will bless me 
in them. When once my master, and after* 
wards myself, were in extremity of sickness, 
(which was no time to dissemble) I never had 
so great pledges and certaiuties of his love and 
favour : and what I knew then ; such as took a 
little poor advantage of these latter times, know 
since. As for the nobleman who passed that 
way by you, I think he is fallen out with me for 
his pleasure; or else, perhaps, to make good 
some of his own niistakings. For he cannot, in 
his heart, but think worthily of my affection, and 
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well deserving towards him ; and as for me, I 
am very sure that I love his nature and parts. 



TO MR. MATTHEWS; INTIMATING HIS AFPBEHENSION OF 
SOME DANGER. 

IT is not for nothing, that I have deferred my 
essay De amicitia*, whereby it has expected the 
proof of your great friendship towards me. 
Whatsoever the event be, (wherein I depend 
upon God, who ordains the effects, the instru- 
ment, all,) yet your incessant thinking of me, 
without loss of a moment of time, or a hint of 
occasion, or a circumstance of endeavour, or the 
stroke of a pulse, in demonstration of your affec- 
tion to me, infinitely ties me to you. Secrecy I 
need not recommend ; otherwise than that you 
may recommend it over to your friend; both 
because it prevents opposition ; and because it 
is the king's and my Lord Marquis's nature, to 
do things unexpected. 



* Seethe author's Essay on friendship* 
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TO MIL MATTHEWS. 



THE report of this act, which I hope will 
prove the last of this business, will probably, by 
the weight it carries, fall and seize on me. And, 
therefore, not now at will, but upon necessity, it 
becomes me to call to mind what passed ; and 
(my head being then wholly employed about hi* 
vention) I may the worse put things, upon account 
of my own memory. I shall take physic to-day 
upon this change of weather, and advantage of 
leisure ; and I pray you not to allow yourself sp 
much business, but that you may have time tp 
bring me your friendly aid about night, &c. 



JO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND 

TEMPORAL, IN THE UPPER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 

ASSEMBLED.* 

I HUMBLY pray your lordships all, to make 
a favourable and true construction of my ab- 
sence. It is no feigning or fainting, but sickness 
both of my heart and of my back ; though joined 
with that comfort of mind, which persuades me, 

* Taken from the Journal of the House of Lords. 
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I am not far from heaven, whereof I feel the 
first fruits. , 

And because, whether I live or die, I would 
be glad to preserve my honour and fame, so far 
as I am worthy ; hearing that some complaints 
of base bribery are coming before your lord-: 
ships ; my requests unto your lordships are : , 

First, That you will maintain me in your gooc) 
opinion, without prejudice, until my cause be 
heard. 

Secondly, That in regard 1 have sequestered 
my mind at this time, in great part, from world- 
ly matters ; thinking of my account and answers 
in a higher court ; your lordships will give ma 
convenient time, according to the course of other 
courts, to advise with my counsel, and to make 
my answer; wherein, nevertheless, my coun- 
sel's part will be the least : for I shall not, by 
the grace of God, trick up an innocency with ca- 
vils ; but plainly and ingenuously (as your lord- 
ships know my manner is) declare what 1 know 
or remember. 

Thirdly, That according to the course of jus- 
tice, I may be allowed to except to the witnesses 
brought against me ; and to move questions to 
your lordships for their cross examinations ; and 
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likewise to produce my own witnesses, for iht 
discovery of the truth. 

And lastly ; That if there be any more peti- 
tions of the like nature, that your lordships 
would be pleased, not to take any prejudice or 
apprehension of any number or muster of them ; 
especially against a judge that makes two thou* 
sand orders and decrees in a year : not to speak 
of the courses that have been taken for hunting 
out complaints against me ; but that 1 may an* 
swer them, according to the rules of justice, se- 
verally and respectively. 

These requests, I hope, appear to your lord- 
ships no other than just. And so thinking my- 
self happy, to have such noble peers, and rever- 
end prelates to discern of my cause ; and desir- 
ing no privilege of greatness, 4br subterfuge of 
guilt; but meaning to deal fairly and plainly 
with your lordships, and to put myself upon 
your honours and favours ; I pray God to bless 
your counsels and persons, 
March 19, 1620. 
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TO THE KING; IMPLORING REMITTANCE OF BIS StNTENCI. 

IT has pleased God, for these three days, to visit 
me with such extremity of head-acb, upon the 
hinder part of my head, fixed in one place, that 
I thought verily it had been some impostuma- 
tion. And then the little physic I have, told me, 
that either it must grow to a congelation, and 
so to a lethargy ; or break, and so to a mortal 
fever and sudden death . which apprehension, 
and chiefly the anguish of the pain made me un- 
able to think of any business. But now the pain 
itself is assuaged ; I resume the care of my bu- 
siness ; and therein prostrate myself again, by 
my letter, at your majesty's feet. 

Your majesty can bear me witness, that at my 
last so comfortable access, I did not so much as 
move your majesty, by your absolute power of 
pardon, or otherwise, to take my cause into your 
hands ; and to interpose between the sentence of 
the house: and, according to my own desire, 
your majesty left it to the sentence of the house; 
and it was reported by my Lord Treasurer. 

But now, if not per omnipotentiam, as the di- 
vines speak, but per potestatem suaviter dispmen- 
fc», your majesty will graciously save me from 
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a sentence, with the good liking of the house;. 
and that the cup may pass from me, is the utmost 
of my desires. 

This I move with the more belief, because I 
assure myself, that if it be reformation which is 
fought, the very taking away of the seal, upon 
my general submission, which will be as much 
in example, for these four hundred years, as any 
farther severities. 

The means of this, I most humbly leave to 
your majesty. But surely, I conceive, that 
your majesty opening yourself in this kind to the 
Lords Counsellors, and a motion from the prince, 
after my submission, and my Lord Marquis us- 
ing his interest with his friends in the house, may 
effect the sparing of a sentence ; I making my 
humble suit to the house for that purpose, joined 
with the delivery of the seal into your majesty's 
hands. 

This is the last suit I shall make to your ma- 
jesty in this business ; prostrating myself at your 
mercy-seat, after fifteen years service ; wherein 
I have served your majesty, in my poor endea- 
vours, with an entire heart; and as I presumed 
to say to your majesty, am still a virgin, for 
matters which concern your person or crown : 
and now only craving, that after eight steps of 
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honour, I be not precipated all at once. But 
because be that has taken bribes, is apt to give 
them ; I will go farther, and present jour ma* 
jesty with a bribe. For if your majesty give me 
peace and leisure, and G6d give me life, I will 
present your majesty with a good history of Eng» 
land; and abetter digest of your laws. 
March 81, 1621. 



TO THE KING; IMPLORING FAVOUR. 

TIME has been, when I have brought you 
gemitum cplumb* from others; now I bring it 
from myself. I fly to your majesty with the 
wings of a dove; which once within these seven 
days I thought would have carried me a higher 
flight.* When I enter into myself, I find not 
the materials of such a tempest as is come upon 
me : I have been as your majesty knows best, ne- 
ver author of any immoderate counsel ; but al- 
ways desired to have things carried suavibus modi*. 
I have been no avaricious oppressor of the peo- 
ple. I have been no haughty, intolerable, or hate- 
ful man, in my conversation or carriage. I have 

* See the preceding letter. 
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inherited no hatred from my father; but am a 
good patriot bora. Whence should this be? 
For these are the things that use to raise dislikes 
abroad. 

For the House of Commons ; I began my ere* 
dit there; and now it must be the place of the 
sepulture thereof: and yet in this parliament, 
upon the message touching religion, the old love 
revived; and they said, I was the same man 
still ; only honesty was turned into honour. 

For the upper house, even within these days, 
before these troubles, they seemed as to take me 
into their arms, finding in me ingenuity ; which 
they took to be the true strait line of nobleness, 
without any crooks or angles. 

And for the briberies and gifts, wherewith I 
am charged; when the book of hearts shall be 
opened, I hope I shall not be found to have the 
troubled fountain of a corrupt heart, in a de- 
praved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice: 
however, I may be frail, and partake of the 
abuses of the times. 

Therefore, I am resolved, when I come to my 
answer, not to trick up my innocence by cavils 
or voidances ; but to speak to them the language 
which my heart speaks to me, in excusing, exte- 
nuating, or ingenuously confessing; praying to 
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God to give me grace to see the bottom of my 
faults : and that no hardness of heart may steal 
upon me, under shew of more neatness of con- 
science, than is cause. But not to trouble your 
majesty any longer, craving pardon for this long 
mourning letter ; what I thirst after, as the hart 
after the stream, is, that I may know, by my 
matchless friend that presents you this letter*, 
your majesty's heart, (which is an abyss of good-? 
ness, as I am an abyss of misery) towards me. 
I have been ever your man, and counted myself 
but an usufructuary of myself; the property 
being yours. And now make myself an obla- 
tion, to do with me as may best conduce to the 
honour of your justice, the honour of your mer- 
cy ; and the use of your service : resting as clay 
in your majesty's gracious hands. 
March $5, 1621. 



• Viz. The Marquis of Buckingham* 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS OF PARLIAMENT, 

IN THE UPPER HOUSE ASSEMBLED ; THE HUMBLE 

SUBMISSION AND SUPPLICATION OF THE 

LORD CHANCELLOR.* 



I HUMBLY crave, at your lordships hands, a 
benign interpretation of what I now write : for 
words that come from wasted spirits, and an op- 
pressed mind, are safer deposited in a noble con- 
struction, than circled with any reserved cau- 
tion. 

This being moved, and, as I hope, obtained, 
in the, nature of a protection for ail that I shall 
say; I make into the rest of that, wherewith I 
shall at this time trouble your lordships, a very 
strange entrance ! for in the midst of a state of 
as great affliction as I think a mortal man can en- 
dure ; (honour being above life) I begin with the 
professing of gladness in some particulars. 

The first is, that hereafter the greatness of a 
judge or magistrate, shall be no sanctuary or 
protection of guilt ; which, in few words, is the 
beginning of a golden world. 

The next, after this example, perhaps judges 
will fly from every thing like corruption, though 

+ From the Journal of the House of Ldrds. 
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it were at a great distance, as from a serpent ; 
which tends to the purging of the courts of jus- 
tice, and the reducing them to their true honour 
and splendor. 

And in these two points, God is my witness^ 
that though- it he my fortune to be the anvil 
whereon those good effects are beaten and 
wrought, I take no small comfort* 

But to pass from the motions of my heart,, 
whereof God only is judge, to the merits of my 
cause, whereof your lordships are judges, under 
God, and his lieutenant ; 1 understand there has- 
been heretofore expected from me some justifiV 
cation : and therefore I have chosen one only 
justification instead of all others, out of the jus- 
tification of Job. For after the clear submission 
and confession, which 1 shall now make to your 
lordships, I hope I may say, and justify, with 
Job in these words, I have not hid my sin, as 
Adam did, nor concealed my faults in my bo- 
som. This is the only justification which I will 
use. 

It remains therefore, that without fig-leaves, I 
ingenuously confess and 5 acknow ledge* that hav- 
ing understood the particulars of this charge, 
not formally from the house, but enough to in- 
form my conscience and memory ; I find mat— 
k2 
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ters sufficient and full, both to move me to de- 
sert my defence ; and to move your lordships to 
condemn and censure me. 

Neither will I trouble your lordships by sing- 
ling those particulars which I think might fall off: 
Quid te exemptajupat spinis de pluribus una? Nei* 
ther will I prompt your lordships to observe 
upon the proofs where they come not home ; or 
the scruple touching the credit of the witnesses. 
Neither will I represent to your lordships, how 
far a defence in divers things might extenuate 
the offence, in respect of the time and manner 
of the gift, or the like circumstances : But only 
leave these things to spring out of your own 
noble thoughts and observations, of the evidence 
and examinations themselves ; and charitably to 
wind about the particulars of the charge, here 
and there, as God shall put into your minds, and 
so submit myself wholly to your piety and 
grace. 

And now I have spoken to your lordships as 
judges, I shall say a few words to you as peers 
and prelates; humbly commendiug my cause to 
your noble minds, and magnanimous affections. 

Your lordships are not simply judges, but par- 
liamentary judges; you have a farther extent of 
arbitrary power than other courts; and if your 
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lordships be not tied by ordinary courses of 
courts, or precedents, in point of strictness and 
severity; much more in points of mercy and mi? 
tigation. 

And yet, if any thing I shall move should be 
contrary to your worthy ends of introducing a 
reformation, I would not seek it : but herein I 
beseech your lordships leave to tell you a piece 
of history, Titus Manilas took his son's life fot 
giving battle against the prohibition of his gene* 
ral : not many years after, the like severity was 
pursued by Papirius Cursor, the Dictator, against 
Qutntus Maximus ; who being upon the point 
to be sentenced; by the intercession of some 
principal persons of the senate, was spared: 
whereupon Livy makes this grave and gracious 
observation; Neque minus firmata est dlsciplina 
militaris periculo Quinti Maximi, quam miserabili 
supplicio Titi Mania; the discipline of war was no 
less established by the questioning of Quintus 
Maximus; than by the punishing of Titus Man-* 
lius. And there is the same reason in the refor- 
mation of justice; for the questioning of men of 
eminent places has the same terror, though not 
of the same rigour with the punishment 

But my case stands not there; for my humble 
desire is, that his majesty would take the seal 
k3 
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into bis hands: which is a great downfal ; and 
may serve, I hope, in itself for an expiation of 
my faults. 

Therefore, if mercy and mitigation be in your 
power, and do no way cross your noble ends ; 
why should not I hope for your lordship's favour 
and commiseration ? 

Your lordships will be pleased to behold your 
chief pattern, the king, our sovereign : a king of 
incomparable clemency ; and whose heart is in- 
scrutable for wisdom and goodness. Your lordships 
will remember, that there sat not these hundred 
years before, a prince in your house; and never 
such a prince ; whose presence deserves to be made 
memorable by records and acts mixed by mer- 
cy and justice. Your lordships are either nobles, 
(and compassion ever beats in the veins of noble 
blood 4) or reverend prelates, who are the ser- 
vants of him, that would not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoaking flax. You all 
sit upon one high stage ; and therefore cannot 
but be more sensible of the changes of the world, 
and of the fall of any of high place. 

Neither will your lordships forget, that there 
are vitia temporis, as well as vitia hominis ; and 
that the beginning of reformations has the con- 
trary power to the pool of Bethesda ; which had 
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strength to cure him only that was first cast in ; 
whereas this has commonly strength to hurt him 
only that is first cast in. And for my part, I 
wish it may stay there ; and go no farther.* 

Lastly, I assure myself, your lordships have a, 
coble feeble feeling of me ; as a member of your 
own body ; and one, that, in this very session, 
had some taste of your loving affections ; which, 
I hope, was not a lightening before the death, 
of them ; but rather a spark of that grace, which 
now, in the conclusion, will more appear. 

- Therefore, my humble suit to your lordships 
is, that my penitent submission may be my sen- 
tence ; and the loss of the seal my punishment ; 
and that your lordships will spare any farther 
sentence ; but recommend me to his majesty's 
grace and pardon for all that is past. God's 
holy Spirit be among you. 

• April 22, 1621. 

- * It is plain that the author looked upon himself as a kind 
of sacrifice; and in a speech to the king wished, that as 
he was the first, so he might be the last sacrifice in that 
*eign. 
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TO THE KING; IMPLOIUNG ASSISTANCE. 

IN the midst of my misery, which is rather as- 
suaged by remembrance, than by hope; my 
ehiefest worldly comfort is, to think, that since 
the time I bad the first vote of the Commons 
House of Parliament, for Commissioner of the 
Union, till the time I was this last parliament 
chosen, by both houses, their messenger to your 
majesty in the petition of religion, (which two 
were my first and last services ;) I was evermore 
so happy, as to have my poor services gracious- 
ly accepted by your majesty ; and likewise not 
to have had any of them miscarry in my hands. 
Neither of which points I can any way take to 
myself, but ascribe the former to your majesty's 
goodness, and the latter to your prudent direc- 
tions ; which I was ever careful to have and 
keep. For, as I have often said to your majes- 
ty, I was towards you but as a bucket and cis- 
tern, to draw forth and conserve ; whilst your- 
self was the fountain. To this comfort of nine- 
teen years prosperity, there succeeded a com- 
fort in my greatest adversity, somewhat of the 
same nature, which is, that in those offences 
wherewith I was charged, there was not one that 
had special relation to your majesty; or any 
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of your particular commands. For as towards 
Almighty God, there are offences against the first 
and second table, and yet all against God ; so 
with the servants of kings, there are offences 
more immediate against the sovereign; though, 
all offences against law, are also against the king. 
To which comfort there is added this circum- 
stance, that as my faults were not against your 
majesty, otherwise than as all faults are ; so my 
fail was not your majesty's act, otherwise than as 
all acts of justice are yours. Thus I write not 
to insinuate with your majesty ; but as a most 
humble appeal to your majesty's gracious re- 
membrance, how honest and direct you have 
ever found me in your service : whereby I have 
an assured belief, that there is in your majesty's 
own princely thoughts, a great deal of serenity 
and clearness towards me, your majesty's now 
prostrate and cast-down servant. Neither, my 
most gracious sovereign, do I by this mention of 
my services, lay claim to your princely grace and 
bounty ; though the privilege of calamity doth 
bear that form of petition. I know well, had they 
been much more, they had been but my bounden 
duty. Nay, I must also confess, they were from 
time to time, far above my merit over and su- 
per-rewarded by your majesty's benefits heaped 
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upon me. Your majesty was, and is that mas- 
ter to me, who raised and advanced me nine 
limes ; thrice in dignity, and six times in office. 
The places indeed were the painfullest of all 
your services ; but then they had both honour 
and profits. And the then profits might have 
maintained my now honour, if I had been wise. 
Neither was your majesty's immediate liberality 
wanting towards me in some gifts ; if I may hold 
them. All this I do most thankfully acknow- 
ledge ; and herewith conclude, that for atry thing 
arising from myself to move your eye of pity to- 
wards me, there is much more in my present mi- 
sery, than in my past services ; save that the 
game, your majesty's goodness, which may give 
relief to the one, may give value to the other* 

And indeed, if it may please your majesty, 
this theme of my misery is so plentiful, as it need 
not be coupled with any thing else. I have been 
some body, by your majesty's singular and un- 
deserved favour; even the prime officer of your 
kingdom; your majesty's arm has been often 
laid over mine in council, when you presided at 
the table : so near I was. I have borne your ma- 
jesty's image in metal ; much more in heart. I was 
never, in nineteen years service, chidden by your 
majesty, but contrariwise often overjoyed, when 
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your majesty would sometimes say, I was a good 
husband for you, though none for myself: some- 
times, that I bad a way to deal in business, suavi- 
bus modis ; which was the way most according to 
your own heart : and other most gracious speeches 
of affection and trust, which I feed on to this 
day. But why should I speak of these things, 
which are now vanished : only the better to ex* 
press the downfall 

For now it is thus with me ; I am a year and 
a half old in misery, though, I must ever acknow- 
ledge, not without some mixture of your majes- 
ty's grace And mercy : for I do not think it pos- 
sible, that any one whom you once loved, should 
be totally miserable. My own means, through 
my own improvidence, are poor and weak ; little 
better than my father left me. The poor things 
that I have had from your majesty, are either in 
question or at courtesy. My dignities remain 
marks of your past favour, but burdens of my 
present fortune. The poor remnants I had of 
my former fortunes, in plate or jewels, I have * 
spread upon poor men, to whom I owed ; scarce 
leaving myself a convenient subsistence,. So 
that, to conclude, I must pour out my misery 
before your majesty ; and say, H deseris tu, jm*~ 
rimus. 
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But as I can offer to your majesty's compas- 
sion little arising from myself to move you, ex- 
cept it be my extreme misery, which I have truly 
laid open ; so looking up to your majesty's own 
self, I should think I committed Cain's fault, if I 
should despair. Your majesty is a king, whose 
heart is as inscrutable for secret motions of good- 
ness as for depth of wisdom. Your are creator- 
like, factive, and not destructive. You are the 
prince, in whom has ever been noted an aver* 
sion to any thing that savoured of a hard heart; 
as, on the other side, your princely eye was 
wont to meet with any motion that was made on 
the relieving part. Therefore, as one that had 
the happiness to know your majesty near hand ; 
I have, most gracious sovereign, faith enough 
for a miracle, and much more for a grace, that 
your majesty will not suffer your poor creature 
to be utterly defaced ; nor blot that name quite 
out of your book, upon which your sacred hand 
has been so oft, for the giving him new orna- 
ments and additions. 

To this degree of compassion, I hope God will 
dispose your princely heart, already prepared to 
all piety. And why should 1 not think, but that 
th§ thrice noble prince, who would have pulled 
me out of the fire of a sentence, will help to pull 
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me out of an abject and sordid condition in my 
last days? And that excellent favourite of yours, 
the goodness of whose nature contends with the 
greatness of his fortune ; will kiss your hands 
with joy, for any work of piety you shall do for 
me. And as all commiserable persons, especi- 
ally such as find their hearts void of all malice, 
are apt to think all men pity them; so I assure 
myself, that the lord of your council, who out 
of their wisdom and nobleness, cannot but be 
sensible of human events, will, in this way which 
I go, for the relief of my estate, Amber and ad- 
vance your majesty's goodness towards me. For 
there is, as I conceive, a kind of fraternity be* 
tween great men that are, and those that have 
been ; being but the several tenses of one verb. 
Nay, I further presume, that both houses of par* 
liament will love their justice the better, if it 
end not in my ruin : for I have been often told, 
by many of my lords, as it were in the way of ex- 
cusing the severity of the sentence, that they 
knew they left me in good hands. And your 
majesty knows well, I have been all my life long 
acceptable to those assemblies ; not by flattery, 
but by moderation, and by the honest expressing 
of a desire to have all things go fairly and well. 
But, if it may please your majesty (for saints, 
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J shall give them reverence, hut no adoration; 
my address- is- to your majesty, the fountain of 
goodness), your majesty shall, by the grace of 
God, not feel that in gift, which 1 shall extreme- 
ly feel in help; for my desires are moderate ; 
and my courses measured to a life orderly and 
reserved; hoping still to do your majesty ho- 
nour in my way. Only I most humbly beseech 
your majesty to give me leave to conclude with 
those words which necessity speaks : Help me, 
dear sovereign lord and master ; and pity me so 
far, as that I, who have borne a bag, be not now 
in my age, forced, in effect, to bear a wallet; nor 
that I, who desire to live to study, may not be 
driven to study to live. 1 most humbly crave 
pardon for a long letter, after a long silence. 
God of heaven ever bless, preserve, and prosper, 
your majesty L 



TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM ; RECOMMEKDINa 
MR. MATTHEWS. 

THOUGH I have troubled your lordship 
with many letters, oftener than I think I should, 
save that affection keeps no account; yet upon 
the repair of Mr. Matthews, a gentleman so much 
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your lordship's servant, and to me another self* 
as your lordship best knows, you would not 
have thought me a man alive, except I had put 
a letter into his hand ; and withal by so faithful 
and approved a mean, commended my fortunes 
afresh to your lordship. 

To speak my heart to your lordship, I never 
felt my misfortunes so much as now : not for that 
part which may concern myself ; who profit both in 
patience, and settling my own courses ; but when 
I look abroad, aud see the times so stirring, so 
much dissimulation and falshood, baseness and 
envy in the world, and so many idle clocks going . 
in men's heads; then it grieves me much, that 
I am not sometimes at your lordship's elbow, 
that I might give you some of the fruits of the 
careful advice, modest liberty, and true informa- 
tion of a friend, that loves your lordship as I 
do : for though your lordship's fortunes be above 
the thunders and storms of inferior regions ; ne- 
vertheless, to hear the wind, and not to feel it, 
will make one sleep the better. 

My good lord ; somewhat I have been, and 
much have I read : so that few things which con- 
cern states or greatness, are new cases to me : 
and therefore, I hope, I may be no unprofitable 
servant to your lordship. I remember the king 
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used to make a character of me, far above my 
worth, that I was not made for small matters:* 
and your lordship would sometimes bring me 
from his majesty, that latin sentence, de minimi* 
non curat lex. And it has so fallen out, that since 
my retiring, times have been fuller of great mat- 
ters than before ; wherein, perhaps, if I had con- 
tinued near his majesty, he might have found 
more use of my service ; if my gift lay that way. 
But that is but a vain imagination of mine. True 
it is, that as 1 do not aspire to use my talent in 
the king's great affairs ; yet for what may con* 
cern your lordship and your fortune, no man 
living shall give you a better account of faith, in- 
dustry and affection, than 1 shall. I must con- 
clude with that which gave me the occasion of 
this letter; which is, Mr. Matthews' employ- 
ment, to your lordship, in those parts wherein I 
am verily persuaded your lordship will find him 
a wise and able gentleman ; and one that will 
bend his knowledge of the world, to serve his 
majesty and the prince; and especially your 
lordship. 

Gray VInn, April 18, 1623. 
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TO THE KING j PETITIONING FOR A TOTAL REMISSION O* 
HIS SENTENCE. 

BEFORE I make my petition to your majes- 
ty, I make my prayers to God above, pectore ab 
mho; that if I have held any thing so dear as 
your majesty's service ; nay, your heart's ease, 
and your honour's, I may be repulsed with a de- 
nial : but if that has been the principal with me ; 
then that God, who knows my heart, would 
move your majesty's royal heart to take compas- 
sion of me, and to grant my desire. 

I prostrate myself at your majesty's feet ; I, your 
ancient servant, now sixty four years old in age, 
and three years five months old in misery. I de- 
sire not from your majesty, means, nor place, 
nor employment; but only after so long a time 
of expiation, a compleat and total remission of 
the sentence of the upper-house ; to the end, that 
blot of ignominy may be removed from me; and 
from my memory with posterity ; that I die not 
a condemned man, but may be to your majesty, 
as I am to God, nova creature. Your majesty 
has pardoned the like to Sir John Bennet* ; be- 

• Sir John Bennet, Judge of the Prerogative Court, wm 
in the year 1621, accused, convicted, and censured in par* 
foment, for taking bribes ; and committing several misde- 
meanours relating to his office. 
. L 
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tween whose case and mine, not being partial to 
myself, but speaking out of the general opinion, 
there was as much difference, 1 will not say as 
between black and white; but as between black 
and grey. Look therefore down, dear sovereign, 
upon me also in pity. I know your majesty's 
heart is inscrutable for goodness ; and my Lord 
of Buckingham used to tell me, you were the best- 
natured man in the world : and its God's pro- 
perty, that those he has loved, he loves to the 
end. Let your majesty's grace, in this my de- 
sire, stream down upon me ; and let it be out of 
the fountain and spring-head, and ex mero motu; 
that living or dying, the print of the goodness of 
King James may be in my heart ; and his praises 
in my mouth. This, my most humble request, 
granted, may make me live a year or two hap- 
pily ; and denied, will kill me quickly. But yet 
the last thing that will die in me, will be the 
heart and affection of, &c. 

July 30, 1624, 



TO THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 

I WAS likely to have the fortune of the elder 
Pliny, who lost his life by trying an experiment, 
about the burning of Mount Vesuvius; fori 
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was also desirous to try an experiment or -two, 
upon the conservation and induration of bodies. 
For the experiment itself, it succeeded excel* 
lently ; but in the journey between London and 
Higbgate, I was taken with such a fit of vomit- 
ing, as I knew not whether it were the stone, or 
some surfeit, or indeed a touch of them all three. 
But when I came to your lordship's house, I 
was not able to go back; and therefore was 
forced to take up my lodgings here ; where your 
house-keeper is very careful and diligent about 
me ; which, I assure myself, your lordship will 
not only pardon towards him, but think the bet- 
ter of him for it. For indeed your lordship's 
house was happy to me ; and I kiss your noble 
hands for the welcome, which I am sure, you 
gave me to it, &c. 

I know how unfit it is for me to write to your 
lordship with any other hand than my own; but 
my fingers are so disjointed with this fit of sick- 
ness, that I cannot steadily hold a pen.* 

'^ j j* ■ ' ■-- ' 

* The author diefl a few days after this letter was wrote. 
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PART II 



TO HIS BROTHER, MR. ANTHONY BACON*, DEDICATING 
THE FIRST EDITION OF HIS ESSAYS TO HIM. 



1 NOW act like one that has an orchard ill 
neighboured, and gathers his fruit, before it is 
ripe, to prevent stealing. These fragments of my 
conceit were going to the press: to endeavour 
their stay had been troublesome, and subject to 
interpretation; to let them pass had been to ven- 
ture the wrong they might receive by untrue co- 
pies, or some garnishment, which it might please 
any one to bestow upon them. I therefore held 
it. best to. publish them myself, as they passed 
long ago from my pen, without any farther dis- 
grace than the weakness of the author. And as 

* Elder and only brother to the author, said to be hit 
equal in geniui, but inferior in learning and knowledge. 
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I ever thought there might be as great a vanity 
iu withholding men's conceits from the world, as 
in obtruding them, so in these particulars 1 have 
played myself the inquisitor, and find nothing, to 
my understanding, in them, contrary, or infec- 
tious, to the state of religidn, or manners ; but 
rather medicinal. Only I disliked now to pub- 
lish them, because they will be like the late new 
half-pence, which, though the silver were good, 
yet the pieces were small. But since they would 
not stay with their master, but would needs go 
abroad, I have preferred them to you, who are 
next myself; dedicating them, such as they are, 
to our love, iii the depth whereof, I sometimes 
wish your * infirmities translated upon myself, 
that her majesty might have the service of so ac- 
tive and able a mind, and I might be, with ex- 
cuse, confined to these contemplations and stu- 
dies, for which I am fittest. 
Gray's-Inn, Jan. 30, 1597. 



; * The gentleman was lame in his feet, and troubled witk 
the gout. 
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TO THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON*, DESIRING HIM TO PRE- 
SENT THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 
TO THE KING, 

HAVING finished a work upon tbe Advance- 
ment of Learning, and dedicated it to his majesty, 
whom, I dare avouch, if the records of time err 
not, to be the most learned king that has reigned, 
- 1 was desirous, in a kind of congruity, to present 
it by the most learned counseller in this kingdom; 
to the end that so good an argument, lighting 
upon so bad an author, might receive some repu- 
tation by the hands into which, and by which, it 
should be delivered. And, therefore, I make it 
my humble suit to your lordship, to present this 
mean, but well-meant writing to his majesty, 
and with it my humble and zealous duty ; and 
also, my like humble request of pardon, if I have 
too often taken his name in vain ; not only in the 
dedication, but also in vouching the authority of 
his speeches and writings. 

Ann. 1605. 

* Author of a book against the Poison of supposed Pre* 
phecies, dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham, ann. 1585, 
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TO SIR THOMAS BODLEY *, ' UPON PRESENTING HIM THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

I THINK no man may truly say with the 
Psalm, multum incola fuit anima mea, than my- 
self; for, I confess, since I was of any under- 
standing, my mind has, in effect, been absent 
from what I have done: and in absence are 
many errors, which I willingly acknowledge, and 
among t^e rest, this great one, which led the 
rest; that knowing myself, by inward calling, to 
be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I 
have led my life in civil causes, for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the pre- 
occupation of my mind. Therefore calling myself 
home, I have now, for a time, enjoyed myself; 
whereof likewise I desire to make the world par- 
taker. My labours (if I may so term that, which 
was the comfort of my other labours) I have de- 
dicated to the king; desirous, if there be any. 
good in them, it may be as the fat of a sacrifice, 
incensed to his honour. And the second copy I 
have sent to you, not only in good affection, but 
in a kind of congruity, in regard of your great 

* The founder of the Bodlean library at Oxford. 
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and rare desert of learning. For books are the 
shrines where the saint is, or is believed to be. 
And you having built an ark to save learning from 
deluge, deserve propriety in a new instrument, or 
engine, whereby learning should be improved or 
advanced. 
Ann. 1605. 



TO THE EARL OF SALISBURY*, UPON PRESENTING HIM THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

I PRESENT your lordship with a work of my 
vacant time, which, if it had been more, the 
work had been better. It appertains to your 
lordship, (besides my particular respects) in some 
propriety, in regard you are a great governor 
in a province of learning. And, what is more, 
you have added to your place affection towards 
learning; and to your affection, judgment, the 
latter whereof, 1 could be content were less 
for the time, that you might the less exquisitely 
censure what I offer you. But sure I am, the 
argument is good, if it had lighted upon a good 
author. But I shall content myself to awake 



• Sir Robert Cecil, son to 'the Lord Burghley; he waa 
long secretary of state, and for some yean lord treasurer, 
and chancellor of the unireriity of Cambridge. 
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better spirits, like a bell-ringer, who is first up 
to call others to church. So with my humble 
desire of your lordship's good acceptation, I re* 
main, &c. 
Ann. 1605. 



TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, UPON PRESENTING 

HIS ADVANCEMENT OP LEARNING TO THEIR 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

1 WOULD, to my ability, hereby discharge the 
duties of a son, and exhort you all to pursue the 
same method, and, with a becoming moderation, 
yet a freedom of the understanding, in earnest, 
endeavour the advancement of the sciences : not 
burying in a napkin the talent lent you by the 
ancients. Questionless the divine light will fa- 
vour and shine upon you, if you do but humble 
and submit philosophy to religion; dextrously 
make a right use of the keys of the senses, and, 
dropping all eagerness of opposition, each of you 
calmly dispute with his fellow, as it were with 
himself* 
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TO TRINITY-COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, UPON PRESENTING 
THEM THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 



- THE state and progress of all things is owing 
to their origins; and, therefore, as I drew the 
ferigins of the sciences from your fountains, I 
j udge it proper to return you their increase. I have 
also hopes that these plants of mine may thrive 
and flourish with you, as in their native soil. Let 
me therefore exhort you to promote the growth 
of the sciences, so far as may consist with discre- 
tion, and the respect due to the ancients; and 
next after the sacred volume of God's word, the 
scriptures, to study diligently that great volume 
of his works, to which all other books serve but 
as comments. 



TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, UPON PRESENTING THEMT 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
t 

: AS I have wrote to the university of Cam- 
bridge, whose pupil I am, I should be wanting 
in my duty, not to present her sister the same to- 
ken of my affection. And as I have exhorted 
them, so likewise I exhort you, strenuously to 
endeavour the advancement of the sciences, not 
esteeming the labours of the ancients as nothing, 
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nor as every thing; but discreetly considering 
your own proper strength, sometimes to prove 
and try it. No doubt of a happy issue, if you 
do not take arms against one another; but, with _ 
united force, make your attack upon the nature 
of things, which alone will afford sufficient matter 
of victory and glory. 



TO MR. MATTHEWS*, WITH THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING. 

I PERCEIVE you have some time, when you 
can be content to think of your friends ; from 
whom, since you have borrowed yourself, you 
do well, not paying the principal, to send the in- 
terest, at six month's day. 

I have now at last taught that child to go, at 
the swaddling whereof you were. My work upon 
the Proficiency and Advancement of Learning, I 
have put into two -books ; whereof the former f, 
which you saw, I cannot but account as a page 
to the latter J. I have now published them both, 



* Son to Dr. Toby Matthews, Bishop of Durham, and 
afterwards of York. He wrote an Eulogy on the Duke of 
Florence's Felicity. 

t De Dignitate Scientiarnm. 

t De Augments Scientiarum. 
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whereof I thought it a small adventure to send 
you a copy, who have more right to it than any 
man, except Bishop Andrews, who was my in- 
quisitor. 

I write this, in answer to your good wishes, 
which I return, not as Flowers of Florence, but 
as you mean them; whom, I conceive, place can- 
not alter, no more than time shall me, except it 
be for the better. 

Ann. 1605. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR EGERTON *, PRESENTING HIM 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

I HUMBLY present your lordship with a work, 
wherein as you have much command over the 
author, so you have great interest in the argu- 
ment: for, to speak without flattery, few have 
such use of learning, or such judgment in learn- 
ing, as I have observed in your lordship. And, 
again, your lordship has been a great planter of 
learning, not only in those places in the church, 
which have been in your own gift, but also in 
your commendatory vote, no man has more con- 
stantly held detur digniori. And, therefore, both 
your lordship is beholden to learning, and learri- 

* Lord Elleamere. 
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jog to your lordship: which makes me presume 
that you -will accept of these my labours ; the 
rather, because your lordship, in private speech, 
has often begun to me in expressing your admi- 
ration of his majesty's learning, to whom I have 
dedicated this work, and whose virtue and per- 
fection in that kind chiefly moved me to a work of 
this nature. 
Ann. 1605. 



TO THE LORD TREASURER BUCKHUR5T*, UPON PRESENTING 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

I HAVE finished a work upon the Advance- 
ment, or setting forward, of Learning, which I 
have dedicated to his majesty, the most learned 
of a sovereign, or temporal prince, that time has 
known ; and upon reason not unlike, I humbly 
present one of the books to your lordship, not 
only as a chancellor of an university, but as one 
that was excellently bred in all learning, which I 
have ever noted to shine in all your speeches and 
behaviour; and therefore your lordship will yield 
a gracious aspect to your first love, and take 

1 ' { 

* Chancellor of the university of Oxford, lord treasurer; 
and Earl of Dorset., celebrated as a poet, an orator, and & 
writer. 
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pleasure in the adorning of that wherewith your- 
self are so much adorned. And so humbly de- 
airing your favourable acceptance thereof) I re- 
main, &c. 

1605. 



TO DR. PLAYFER*, DESIRING HIM TO TRANSLATE THE 
ADVANCEMENT INTO LATIN. 

A GREAT desire will take a small occasion to 
hope, and put in trial that which is desired. It 
pleased you, a good while since, to express to 
me the liking you conceived of my book of the 
Advancement of Learning; and that more signifi- 
cantly, as it seemed to me, than out of courtesy, 
or civil respect. As I then took content in your 
approbation thereof, so I should esteem and ac- 
knowledge, not only my content increased, but 
my labours advanced, if I might obtain your 
good help in that nature which I desire : wherein, 
before I set down in plain terms my request, I 
will open myself, what it was I chiefly sought and 
proposed in that work, that you may perceive 
what I now desire to be pursuant thereupon. If 
I do not much err (for any judgment that a man 

* Professor of divinity in the university of Cambridge. 
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makes of his own doings, had need be spoken of 
with a si nunquam f allot imago J , I have this opi- 
nion, that if I had sought my own reputation, it 
had been a much fitter course for me to have done 
as gardeners used to do, by taking their seeds and 
slips and rearing them first into plants, and so 
uttering them in pots, when they are in flower, 
and in their best state. But as my end was 
merit of the state of learning, and not glory; and 
as my purpose was rather to excite other men's 
wits than to magnify my own, I was desirous to 
prevent the uncertainty of my own life and times, 
by uttering rather seeds than plants ; nay, and 
farther, as the proverb is, by sowing with the 
basket rather than with the hand. Wherefore, 
since I have only taken upon me to ring a bell, 
to call other wits together, which is the meanest 
office, it cannot but be agreeable to my desire to 
have that bell heard as far as possible. And 
since they are but as sparks which can work only 
upon matter prepared, I have the more reason 
to wish that those sparks may fly abroad, that 
they may the better find and light upon such 
minds and spirits as are apt to be kindled. And, 
therefore, the privacy of the language considered 
wherein it is written, excluding so many readers; 
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as, on the other side, the obscurity of the argu- 
ment, in many parts of it, excludes many others ; 
I must account it a second birth of that work, if 
it might be translated into Latin, without mani- 
fest loss of the sense and matter. For this pur- 
pose, I could not represent to myself any man, 
into whose hands I do more earnestly desire that 
work should fall, than yourself; for by what I 
have heard and read, I know no man a greater 
master in commanding words to serve matter. 
-Nevertheless, I am not ignorant of the worth of 
your labours; whether such as your place and 
profession imposes, or such as your own virtue 
may, upon your voluntary election, take in hand. 
But I can lay before you no other persuasions, 
than either the work itself may affect you with, 
or the honour of his majesty, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, or your particular inclination to myself; 
who, as I never took such comfort in any labours 
of my own, so I shall never acknowledge myself 
more obliged in any thing to the labours of an- 
other, than in that which shall assist it ; which 
.your labour, if I can, by my place, profession, 
means, friends, travel, work, deed, requite to 
you, I shall esteem myself so strictly bound 
thereto, as I shall be ever most ready both to 
take and seek occasion of thankfulness. So leav- 

M 
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iug it, nevertheless, *ofe># amicitia, as reason is, 
to your good liking, I remain, &c,* 



TO THE KIN9, WITH THE DISCOURSE OF THE PIANTATIOH 

OF IRELAND. 

I KNOW not better how to express my good 
wishes of a new year to your majesty, than by 
this little book, which in all humbleness I send 
you. The style is a style of business, rather than 
curious, or elaborate. And herein I was encou- 
raged by my experience of your majesty's former 
grace, in accepting of the like poor field-fruits 
upon the union. And certainly I reckon this ac- 
twn as a second brother to the union. For I 
assure myself, that England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, well united, is such a trefoil aa no prince, 
except yourself, wears in his crown; dpatemti* 
mlucutur in actum* 1 well know, that for me to 
beat my. brains about these things, k nuyara 
qwmprQfwrtwa; but yet, minora fwan pre *»- 
4io ac wfatfcfe. For aa I still bear an extreme 



• I>« doctor eagerlj embraced the proposal, «pd re- 
turned * specimen of a translation, the latinity whereof 
was found too exquisite ; so that the author, who required 
strong and masculine expression, did not encourage him to 
proceed. S«* Bao*n"» Renmios, by TeonitoB, page t€. 
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treat to the m e mo ry of my oki mistress, Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom I was rather bound for her 
trust than her favour, so I must acknowledge my** 
tdftnore bound to yoor aajerfy, both for trust 
and &vour ; whereof I will never deceive the one, 
as I can never deserve the other* 
.1606, 



OF THE PLANTATION OF IRELAND. 

IT fletm* God bus reserved to your toajesty^ 
tunes two works, which, among the works of 
kings, fell* the supreme pre-emineiice, viz. the 
uniting and planting of kingdom*. For though 
it he great fortune for a king to deliver his king* 
dam from long calamities, yet, in the judgment 
of those who have distinguished the degree* of 
sovereign honour, to be a founder of state* excel* 
all the rest. For, as in arts and sciences, to fee 
the first inventor, is more than to illustrate, or 
amplify; and as in the works of God, the area* 
tkm is greater than the preservation ; and a* in 
the works of nature, the birth and nativity is 
more than the continuance: so in kingdoms, the 
first foundation, or plantation, is of nobler dig* 
nity and merit than all that follows. These foun* 
dations are but of two kinds; the first, that 
m2 
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which makes one of more; and the second, that 
which makes one of none; the latter resembling 
-the creation of the world out of nothing, and the 
former the edification of the church to simplicity 
.and unity. And it has pleased the divine Provi- 
dence to put both these foundations into your 
hands ; the one in the union of Britain, the other 
in the plantation of great parts of Ireland. Which 
enterprises being once happily accomplished, you 
may justly be said to have given new birth to 
Britain and Ireland. For unions and plantations 
are the very nativities, or birth-days, of king- 
doms. And herein likewise your majefety has 
yet a fortune extraordinary, and differing from 
former examples in the same kind. For most 
unions and plantations of kingdoms have been 
founded in the effusion of blood ; but your ma- 
jesty builds in solo puro, Sf in. area pura, that 
needs no expiatory sacrifice for blood ; and there- 
fbre,, no doubt, this is under a higher and more 
assured blessing. 

. I shall first speak of the excellency of the work, 
and then of the means to . compass and effect it. 
For the excellence of the work, I will divide it 
into four noble and worthy consequences, that 
will follow thereupon. 
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The first is honour, whereof I have said enough: 
already, were it not that the harp of Ireland re- 
minds me of that glorious emblem, or allegory, 
wherein the wisdom of antiquity shadowed out 
works of this nature. For the poets feigned, that 
Orpheus, by the virtue and sweetness of his 
harp, assembled the beasts and birds, of their 
nature wild and savage, to stand about him, as 
in a theatre, forgetting their affections of fierce- 
ness, of lust, and of prey, and listening to the 
tunes and harmonies of the harp ; and soon after 
called likewise the stones and the woods to re- 
move and stand in order about him. • Which fa- 
ble was anciently interpreted of the reducing and 
planting of kingdoms, when people of barbarous 
manners are brought to give over their customs 
of revenge and blood, and of dissolute life, theft, 
and rapine, and to give ear to the wisdom of laws 
and. governments; whereupon immediately fol- 
lows the calling of stones for building an habita- 
tion, and of trees for the seats of bouses, or- 
chards, enclosures, and the like. This work, 
therefore, of all others the most memorable and 
honourable, your majesty has now in hand, and 
may the better effect, by joining the harp of Da- 
vid, in casting out the evil spirit of superstition, 
M 3 
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wi& the harp of Qrpbeua, in the casting out de- 
solation and berfeftri*OK 

The second consequence of this enterpriser the 
avoiding of an inconvenience, which commonly 
attends upon happy times, and kabad effect of • 
good cause. The present age seems generally in* 
ettned to peace in these parts, and your majesty's 
most christian temper promises the same; mom 
especially to- these ye»r kingdoms- But the el* 
$et of peace m a fruitful kingdom* where the 
stock of people, receiving no diminution by war, 
must continually multiply and increase^ wiH in 
the. end he a surcharge, or owriow, of people, 
more than territory can well maintain:; which 
of ten wiauating a general necessity and want of 
mean* into states, turns external peace into in- 
ternal troubles and seditions. Now, what aw 
excellent diversion of tto mcoavenienqe is minis- 
tered to your majesty in this plantation of Ire* 
land ? wherein so many families may receive sus- 
tenance and fortunes ; and the discharge of then 
also out of England and Scotland may prevent 
many seeds of future perturbations* So that the 
issue will be, as if a man were at a less to dis- 
charge a flood of waters from the place where he 
has built his house, and. should afterwards turn 
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them into fair ponds, or streams, for pleasure, 
provisiob, or use. For thus your majesty will 
have a double convenience, in discharging of 
people here, and in making use of them there. 

The third consequence is, the great safety 
likely to ensue to your majesty's state in general, 
by this act, in discomfiting all hostile attempts of 
foreigners, which the weakness of that kingdom 
has heretofore invited. A general reason is, be- 
cause, as one of the Romans said of Peloponne* 
sus-^the tortoise is safe within ber shell *; but if 
she put forth any part of her body, it endangers, 
not only the part so put forth, but all the rest i 
and in the human body, if there be any weak or 
affected part, this is sufficient to draw rheums, or 
humours, to it, to the disturbance of the health of 
the whole body. And for particulars, the example 
is too fresh, that the indisposition of that king* 
dom has been a continual attractive of troubles 
and infestations upon this state; and though your 
majesty's greatness, in some measure, discharges 
this fear, yet, without your increase of power, 
envy must likewise increase. 

The fourth, and last consequence is, the great 
profit and strength likely to .redound to your 



• Ttotude intra iegvmtn telw tit 
M4 
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crown, by working upon this unpolished part 
thereof: whence your majesty, being in the prime 
of life, is likely to receive more than the first- 
fruits, and your posterity a growing and spring- 
ing vein of riches and power. For this island 
being another Britain, as Britain was said to be 
another world, has so many dowries of nature; 
the fruitfulness of the soil, the ports, the rivers, 
the fishing, the quarries, the woods, and especi- 
ally its race of valiant, hardy, and active men; 
that it is not easy, even upon the continent, to 
find such a conflux of commodities, if the hand 
of man did but join with the hand of na- 
ture. And so much for the excellency of the 
work, in point of honour^ policy, safety, and 
utility. 

For the means to effect this work, your ma- 
jesty will not want the information of expert and 
industrious persons, who have served you there, 
and know the country ; nor the advice of a grave 
and prudent council, which knows the pulses of 
the hearts of people, and the ways and passages 
of conducting great actions ; besides that fountain 
of wisdom and universality which is in yourself. 
Yet in a thing of so public a nature, it is not 
amiss for your majesty to hear variety of opinions; 
for, as Demosthenes says well, " The good for- 
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ttaie of a prince, or state, sometimes puts a good 
motion into a fool's mouth." 

I think, therefore, the means of accomplishing 
this Work consists of two principal parts. The 
first, the invitation and encouragement of under- 
takers; the second, the order and policy of the 
project itself. For as in all engines of the hand, 
there is somewhat that gives the motion and 
force, and the rest serves to guide and govern it ; 
the case is the same in the enterprises, or engines, 
of state. For the former, no doubt, but next to 
the providence and finger of God, which writes 
these excellent desires in the tables of your ma- 
jesty's heart ; your authority and your affection 
is the first mover in this cause, and therefore the 
more strongly and fully your majesty shall declare 
yourself in it, the more shall you quicken and 
animate the whole proceeding. For this is an 
action, which, as its worthiness supports it, so 
its nature requires it to be carried in some height 
of reputation : and it is fit, in my opinion, fo r 
pulpits and parliaments, and all places to ring 
and resound of it. For what may seem vanity in 
some things, I mean matter of fame, is of great 
efficacy in this. 

. But now to descend to the inferior spheres 
and speak of what co-operation in the subjects, or 
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undertakers, may be raised, and by what mean*. 
And to take plain grounds, whicb are the surest, 
all men are drawn into action by three things: 
viz, 1. Pleasure; 2. Honour; and, 3. Profit 
But, before I pursue these three motives, it is fit 
to interlace a word or two, as to the qualify of 
the undertakers; wherein my opinion is simply 
this, that if your majesty shall make these por- 
tions of land to be planted but as rewards, or as 
suits, or as fortunes for those in want, and are 
likeliest to seek most after them, they will not 
be able to go through with die charge of good 
substantial plantations, but will, deficere in open 
medio ; and then this work will succeed, as Tacn 
tus says, acrikts imtiisfinc incurioso. So that this 
must rather be an adventure for such as are full* 
than a setting up of those that are low of means; 
lor such men are fit to perform these undertaking* 
as are fit to purchase dry reversions after lives, or 
years; or such as are fit to put out money upon 
long returns. So that the undertakers themselves 
should be men of estates and plenty. 

1. To come now to the motives. Rrst, fat 
pleasure. In this tract of soil there are no warm 
winters, nor orange-trees, nor strange beasts* nor 
birds, or other points of curiosity and diversion, 
as there are in the Indies, and the tikes Stf 
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thai there ctn be bo foundation made upon 
matter of pleasure, otherwise than that the very 
desire of novelty and experiment kt some stirring 
natures may work somewhat; and therefore it i* 
the other two points, of honour and prosit, where- 
on we are wholly to rest 

2. For honour, or countenance, if I mention 
to your majesty, whether in wisdom you shall 
think convenient, the better to express your af- 
fection to the enterprise, and for a pledge thereof, 
to add the earldom of Ulster to the prince's titles ; 
I shall but learn it out of the practice of King 
Edward I. who used the like course, as a means 
the better to restrain the country of Wales. Ant! 
I take it, the Prince of Spain has the addition of 
a province in the kingdom of Naples j and other 
precedents I think there are, and it is likely to 
put more life and encouragement in the under- 
takers. 

Again, considering the large territories to be 
planted, it is not improbable your majesty will 
think of raising some nobility there; which, if 
done, merely upon new titles of dignity, without 
stay reference to the old ; and if done also with' 
out putting too many portions into one hand; and 
lastly, without any great franchises, or com* 
glands, I do not see any danger can ensue: a$, 
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on the other side, it may draw some persons of 
great estate and means into the action, to tfie 
great furtherance and supply of the charges 
thereof. 

And for knighthood, to such persons as have 
not attained it; or otherwise knighthood with 
some new difference and precedence, may, no 
doubt, work with many. And if any man think 
that these things are aliqmdnimis, for the propor- 
tion of this action; I confess, plainly, that if 
your majesty will have it really and effectually 
performed, my opinion is, you cannot bestow too 
much sunshine upon it , For, hnue radiis non ma- 
iurescit boirvs. Thus much for honour. 

3. For profit, it will consist in three parts; 
viz. first, the easy rates that your majesty shall 
be pleased to give the undertakers, of the land 
they receive. 

Secondly, the liberties you may be pleased to 
confer upon them. I mean not liberties of juris- 
diction, as counties palatine, or the like, which 
has been the error of the ancient donations and 
plantations in that country, but only liberties 
tending to convenience; as of transporting any of 
the commodities growing upon the. country new 
planted, or importing from hence all things ap- 
pertaining to their necessary use, custom-free; 
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and liberty of taking timber, or other materials, 
in your majesty's woods there, and the like. 

The third part is, ease of charges; that the 
whole mass of the charge do not rest upon the. 
private purse of the undertakers. 

The two former of these parts I pass over, be- 
cause in that project, which, with good diligence 
and providence has been presented to your ma- 
jesty, by your irunisters of that kingdom, they 
are, in my opinion, well handled. 

For the third, I despair not, but that the par- 
liament of England, if it perceive that this action 
is not a flash, but a solid and settled pursuit, will 
give aid to a work so religious, so politic, and so 
profitable. And the distribution of the charge 
falls naturally into three kinds, each whereof 
respectively, ought to have its proper fountain 
and issue. For as there proceeds from your ma- 
jesty's royal bounty and munificence the gift of 
the land, and other materials, together with the 
endowment of liberties ; and as the charge, which 
is private, viz. the building of houses, stocking 
of grounds, provisions, &c. is to rest upon the 
particular undertakers; so whatever is public, as 
the building of churches, walling of towns, town- 
houses, bridges, cause-ways, or high-ways, and 
the like, ought not properly to be upon particu- 
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krpemos, bat to come from the public state of 
tkis kingdom, to which the work is likely to re- 
turn so great an addition of glory, strength, and 
commodity. 

Of the project itself I shall need to speak Hie 
less, in regard it is so considerately digested al- 
ready for the county of Tyrone; and therefore 
my labour shall be but in those things wherein I 
either add to, or dissent from what is set down) 
which will include five points, or articles* 

And first, they mention a cOmmissiaa for this 
plantation, which of all things is most necessary, 
both to direct and appease controversies, and the 
like. 

To this I add two proposals, via. the one, that 
the commissioners should, for certain times, re- 
side and abide in some habitable town of Ireland, 
near the new-planted country;- to the end thai 
they may be more at hand, for the execution of 
the parts of their commission; and, probably, by 
drawing a concourse of people and tradesmen to 
such towns, it will be some help and commodity 
to the undertakers, for the things they shall stand 
in need of; and likewise, it will be a more safe 
place of receipt and store, wherein to unlade and 
deposit such provisions as are afterwards to be 
employed* 
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The second is, that your majesty would make 
* correspondence between the commission there, 
and a council of plantation here, according to the 
precedent of the like council of plantation lor 
Virginia: an enterprise, in my opinion, differing 
a* much horn this, as Amadis de Gaul differs 
from Caesar's Commentaries. By a council of 
plantation, I mean some persons chosen by way 
of reference, upon whom the labour may rest, to 
prepare and report things to the council of state 
here, concerning that business. For although 
your majesty has a grave and sufficient council in 
Ireland, from whom, and upon whom, the com- 
missioners are to have assistance and dcpendance» 
yet that answers not the purpose I intend. For 
as, upon the advice, both of commissioners and 
. the council of Ireland itself, there will be many 
occasions to crave directions from your majesty, 
and your privy council here, which are busied 
with a world of affairs, it cannot but give a greater 
expedition, and better perfection, to some direc- 
tions and resolutions, if the matters may be con-* 
sidered of before-hand, by such as may have a 
continual care of the cause ; and it will be like- 
wise a comfort and satisfaction to some principal 
undertakers, if they may be admitted of that 
council. 
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Secondly, there is a clause, wherein the un- 
dertakers are restrained, that they shall execute 
the plantation in person; from which 1 must dis- 
sent, upon the grounds I have already taken. 
For it is not probable, that men of great means 
and plentiful estates, will endure the fatigue, dis- 
orders, and adventures, of going thither in per- 
son ; but rather, I suppose, many will undertake 
portions, as an advancement for their younger 
children, or relations; or for the sweetness of the 
expectation of a great purchase in the end ; and 
therefore, it is likely, they will employ sons, 
kinsfolks, servants, or tenants, and yet be glad 
to have the estates in themselves. And, perhaps, 
some again will join their purses together, and 
make, as it were, a partnership, or joint-adven- 
ture, and yet send some one person by consent, 
for executing the plantation. 

Thirdly, there is a main point, wherein I fear 
the project formed has too much of the line and 
compass, and will not be so natural and easy to 
execute, nor yet so political and convenient, viz. 
that the buildings should be scattered upon every 
portion, and the castle, or principal house, draw- 
the tenements and farms about, as it were, into 
villages and hamlets; and that there should be 
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four corporate towns, for the artificers and 
.tradesmen. 

My opinion is, that the building be altogether 
in towns, to be composed as well of husbandries 
as of arts. My reasons are, first, when men 
come into a country waste and void of all things 
necessary for the use of man, if they set up to- 
gether in a place, one of them will better supply 
the wants of the other. Workmen, of all sorts, 
will be the more continually at work, without 
loss of time ; when, if work fail in one place, they 
may have it near hand. The ways will be more 
passable for carriages to those seats, or towns, 
than they can be to a number of dispersed soli- 
tary places; and infinite other helps and ease- 
ments, scarcely to be comprehended in thought, 
will ensue from a vicinity and society of people* 
Whereas, if they build scattered, every man 
must have a cornu copia in himself, for all things 
he shall use; which cannot but cause much dif- 
ficulty and waste. Secondly, it will draw provi- 
sions and necessaries out of the inhabited coun- 
try, because they will be sure of vent; whereas 
in dispersed habitations every man must reckon 
only upon what he brings with him, as they do in 
the storing of ships. Thirdly, the charge of 
bawnes, as they call them, to be made about 

N 
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every castle, or house, may be spared, when the 
habitations shall be congregated only into town. 
And, lastly, it will be a means to secure the 
country against future dangers, incase of any re- 
volt and defection; for by a slight fortification, 
of no great charge, the danger of any attempts of 
kiems and swordmen may be prevented: the 
omission of which point, in the last plantation of 
Munster, made the work of years to be but the 
spoil of days. And if any man think it will draw 
people too far off from the grounds they are to 
labour, it is to be understood, that the number 
of the towns be increased accordingly, and like- 
wise that the situation of them be as in a center, 
with respect to the portions assigned them ; for 
in the champaign countries of England, where 
the habitation is in towns, and not dispersed, it 
is no new tiling to go two miles to plough part of 
their grounds ; and two miles compass will take 
up a good deal of country. 

The fourth point is a point wherein I shall dtf* 
fer from the project rather in quantity and pro- 
portion, than in matter. It is allowed the under- 
taker, within the five years of restraint, to alien 
,a third part in fee-farm, and to demise another 
forty years; which, I fear, will mangle the por- 
tions, and be but a shift to make money of two 
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porta; whereas* I am of opinion, the wore the 
first undertaker is farced fo keep in his own hand*, 
the more the work is likely to prosper. For, 
first, the person liable to the state here to per- 
form the plantation, is the immediate undertaker. 
Secondly f the more his profit depends upon the 
annual and springing comfixxiity, the more sweet- 
ness he will find in putting forward the husband- 
ing of grounds; and, therefore, is likely to take 
pore care of iU Thirdly, since the natives are 
excluded, I do not see that any persons are likely 
to be drawn over of that condition, as to give 
fines and undertake the charge of building ; for £ 
am persuaded, that the people transported will 
consist of gentlemen and their servants, and of 
labourers and hinds, and not of wealthy yeomen, 
and therefore the charge of building, as well of 
the tenements and farms, as of the capital houses 
themselves, will probably rest upon the under- 
taken^ which may be recpmpensed in the end to 
the foil, if they irafc no long estates* or leases; 
and therefor* this article is to receive some qua* 
lification. Fifthly, I think it requisite that men 
/rf experience, in that kingdom, should enter 
mto some particular consideration of the charges 
and provisions, of all kinds, that will be incident 
to the plantations, that thereupon some advice 
V 2 
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may be taken, for the furnishing and accommo- 
dating them most conveniently— thus assisting 
private industry with public care and order. 



TO Sill THOMAS BODLEY, DESIRING HIM TO KETURN THE 
AUTHOR'S COGITATA ET VISA. 

AS I am going to my house in the country, I 
shall want my papers; which I beg you therefore 
to return. You are, I bear you witness, slothful ; 
and you help me nothing, so that I am half in 
conceit you affect not the argument : for myself 
1 know well you love and affect. I can say no 
more to you, but non canimus surdis, respondent 
omnia syfo*. If you be not of the lodgings chalk- 
ed up, 'whereof I speak in my preface*, I am but 



* There is no preface of the author to the Cogitata et 
Visa, as published by Grater, and that whole piece ap- 
pears no more than a very imperfect sketch of the first part 
of the Novum Organum, and never intended to be publish- 
ed. Yet as the sentiments, so far as they go, are generally 
the same with those of the Novum Organum, it may not 
be amiss to know the opinion entertained of them by that 
very learned gentleman, Sir Thomas Bodley. We will, 
therefore, here annex his letter in answer, as it should seem, 
to the author upon that subject. 

" I think you know I have read your Cogitata et Visa, 
which I protest I have done with great desire, reputing it 
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tp pass by your door. But if I had you a fort- 
night at Gorhambury, I would make you tell me 

a token of your singular love, that you joined me with 
those of your chiefest friends, to whom you would com- 
mend the first perusal of your draught; for which, I pray 
' give me leave to say but this to you. 

" First. That if the depth of my affection to your person 
and spirit, to your work and your words, and to all your 
abilities, were as highly to be valued as your affection is 
to me, it might walk with your*s arm in arm, and claim 
your love by just desert. But there can be no comparison, 
where our states are so uneven, and our means to demon- 
strate our affections so different; insomuch, that for my 
own, I must leave it to be prized in the nature that it is, 
and you shall ever find it most addicted to your worth. 

" As touching the subject of your book, you have set on 
foot so many rare and noble speculations j as I cannot chuse 
but wonder (and J shall wonder at it ever), that, your ex- 
pence of time considered, in your public profession, which 
bath, in a manner, uq acquaintance with scholarship or 
learning, you should have culled out the quintessence, and 
tucked up the sap of the chiefest kind of learning. 

" For, however, in some points, you vary altogether 
from that which is, and has been ever, the received doc* 
trine of our schools, and was always by the wisest, as still 
they have been deemed, of all nations and ages, adjudged 
the truest ; yet it is apparent, that in those very points, 
and in all your proposals and plots in that book, you shew 
yourself a master- workman. 

" For myself, I must confess, and I speak it ing cnut, 
that for the matter of learning, I am not worthy to be rec- 
koned in the number of smatterers. And yet, because it 
h3 
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another tale, or efae 1 would add « cogitation 
against Kbrarka, tad lie revenged Ott yon that 
way. 

rv ' ' T ■■"' * ■■' '■■■ fi-n 

may seeds tbst being wilting to communicate your treatise 
with you* friends, you are likewise witting to listen to 
whatever I, or others, cm except against it: I must deft* 
Ter to you, for my private opinion, that I am one of the 
crew, that say there is, and we profess, a fur greater hoteV 
tost of certainty in the sciences than yon, by yftor d»» 
eonse-, wffl seen! to acknowledge. 

" For whereas, first, yon object the til success and 
errors of practitioners in physic; yon know as well they 
proceed from the patient's n m u Huess : rot not of a htm- 
oVed obeys bis physician, in observing his cautions, or by 
misinformation of their own indispositions, for few are able 
in this kind to explain themselves ; or, because their dis- 
eases are by nature incurable, which is incident, yon 
know, to many sorts of maladies ; or for some other hidden 
cause, which cannot be discovered by course of conjee 
'fore : though I am full of this belief, that as physic is ad- 
ministered now-a-days by physicians, it is much to be as^ 
cribed to their negligence, or ignorance, or other* touch of 
imperfection* that they succeed nd better in their prac- 
tice ; for few are found, of that profession, so welt m* 
Strtfcted in their art as they might be, by the precepts 
which then- ait affords ; which, though it be defective in 
regard of such perfection, yet for certain it flourifches with 
'admirable remedies, such as tract of time has taught by 
experimental events, and are the open highway to thai 
principal knowledge-yon recommend. 

" As for alchemy and magic, some conclusions they 
lave that are worthy the preserving, but all theit stilt is sa 
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TO ML MATTHEWS, ALONG WITH THE BOOK 0E SAPIENTlA 
VETERUM. 

I HEARTILY thank you for your letter, of the 
24th of August, from Salamanca, and, in re- 
compence, send you a little work of mine, that 



accompanied with subtilties and guiles, as both the crafts 
and craft-masters are not only despised, but named with 
derision: whereupon, to make good your principal as- 
sertion, methinks you should have drawn your examples 
from that, which is taught in the liberal sciences, not by 
picking oat cases that happen very seldom, and may, by 
all confession, be subject to reproof; t>ut by controuling 
the generals and grounds, and eminent positions and apho- 
risms, which the greatest artists and philosophers have 
from time to time defended. For it goes for current among 
man of learning, that those kind of arts, which the anci- 
ents termed Quadriviales, confirm their propositions by in- 
fallible demonstrations. 

" And likewise in the Triaviales, such lessons and direc- 
tions are delivered us, as will effect very near, or as much 
altogether, as every faculty promises. Now, in case we 
should concur to do as you advise, which is to renounce 
our common notions, and cancel all oar theorems, axioms, 
rales and tenets, and so to come babes, ad regnum nature, 
as we are willed by scnpfeire to come ad regnum celorum; 
there is nothing mere cectaia, in »y understanding, than 
that it would instantly britfg as to barbarism, and after 
many jtoeeend years* leave us mote unprovided of theoreti- 
ftfi taftfi* than «e ate at this Maent : for that were itt- 
N4 
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has begun to pass the world. They tell me my 
Latin is turned into silver, and become current 



deed to become very tabes, or tabula rata, when we shall 
leave no impression of any former principles, but be driven 
to begin the world again, and to travel by trials of axioms 
and sense, (which are your proofs by particulars) what to' 
place in intellectu, for our general conceptions; it being a 
maxim, of all men's approving, in inteUectu nihil esse quod 
uon priusfuit in teiisu ; and so, in appearance, it would 
befal us, that, until Plato's year be come about, our in- 
sight in learning would be of less reckoning than now it is 
accounted. 

" As for that which you inculcate, of a knowledge more 
excellent than now is among us, which experience might 
produce, if we would but essay to extract it out of nature 
by particular probations : it is no more, upon the matter, 
but Urincite us unto that, which, without instigation, by a 
natural instinct, men will- practise of themselves. For it 
cannot, in reason, be otherwise thought, but that there are 
infinite numbers, in all parts of the world, (for we may 
not, in this case, confine our cogitations within the bounds 
of Europe) which embrace the course that you propose, 
with all the diligence and care that ability can perform : 
for every man is born with an appetite for knowledge, 
wherewith he cannot be so glutted, but still, as in a dropsy, 
thirst after more. But yet, why they should hearken to 
any such persuasions, as wholly to abolish those settled 
opinions and general theorems, to which they attained by 
their own and their ancestor's experience, I see nothing yet 
alledged to induce me to think it. 

' " Moreover, I may speak, as I should suppose, with 
good probability, that if we should make a mental survey, 
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Had you been here, you should have been my 
inquisitor before it came forth : but 1 think the 

what is likely to be effected all the world over, those five 
or six inventions, which you have selected*, and imagine 
to be bat of modern standing, would make but a slender 
shew Among so many hundreds of all kinds, and which are 
daily brought to light by the enforcement of wit, or ca- 
sual events, and may be compared, or partly preferred, 
above those that you have named. 

" But were it so here, that all were admitted that yon 
can require, for the augmentation of our knowledge, and 
that all our theorems and general positions were utterly 
extinguished with a new substitution of others in their 
places, what hope may we have of any benefit of learning 
by this alteration. 

" Assuredly as soon as the new are brought, with their 
additions, to perfection, by the inventors and their follow- 
ers, by an interchangeable course of natural things, they 
-will fall by degrees to be buried in oblivion, and so on 
continuance to perish out-right; and that, perchance, 
upon the like to your present pretences, by proposal of 
some means to advance our knowledge to an higher pitch 
of perfection : for still the same defects, that antiquity 
found, will reside in mankind. And, therefore, other is* 
sues of their actions, devices, and studies, are not to be 
expected, than is apparent by records, were in former 
tiroes observed. 

" I remember here a note, which Paterculus made of 
the incomparable wits of the Grecians and Romans, in their 

* Suppose printing, the sca-compasf, gunpowder, ordnance, silk, 
sugar, paper, &c. 
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greatest inquisitor in Spain will allow it On* 
thing you must pardon me, if I make no baste to 

flourishing state, that there might be this reason of their 
notable downfal in their issue that came after ; became by 
name, Qnod tummo studio petitum est aseendit in summum, 
Sffieilitque in perfect* mors est. Insomuch* that men, per* 
cerring they couW go no farther, being come to the top, 
they turned back again of their own accord ; forsaking 
those studies that are most in request, and betaking them- 
selves to new endeavours ; as if the thing that they sought 
had been by prevention surprised by others. 

" So h fared in particular with the eloquence of that 
age, when their successors found they could hardly equal, 
by no means excel their predecessors, they began to neg- 
lect the study thereof, and both to write and speak, for 
many hundred years, in a rustical manner, until this later 
revolution brought the wheel about again, by inflaming 
gallant spirits to give the onset a fresh ; with straining and 
striving to dimb to the top and height of perfection, not in 
that gift only, but m every other skill in any part of 
learning. 

" For I do not hold it an erroneous conceit, to think of 
every science, that, as now they are professed, so they 
have been before in all precedent ages; though not alike 
in aH places,, nor at aH times alike in one and the same 
place, but according to the changing* and twinings of 
times, w,ith a more exaet and plain, or with a more rode 
and obscure kind of teaching. And if the question should 
be asked, what proof X have of it ? I have the doctrine of 
Aristotle, and of most of the learned men, of whom we 
have any means to take any notice ; that as there is of 
other things, so there is of sciences* ortm ft? interitus ; 
which is also the meaning, if I should expound if, of nm$ 
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befieve, that the world should be grown to such 
aft ecstaey as to reject truth in philosophy, be- 



fit* mU ; and it is as wet) to be applied, tdfitet*, 
m ad dictm, «t nihil ntqm dictum, ntfttt factum, quod nm 
ntdicUtm & factum prim. I have artier for ay warfaat* 
tint famous complaint of Solomon to his sua, against the 
infinite making of books in his time ; of which in all con* 
geoity, it mast seeds be understood, that a great part wtra 
efcausmiegs and instructioni, in all kind? of literature j 
aad of those there is not now so much as one petty pamph* 
ftmV only some part of the Bible excepted, remaining to 
posterity. 

** M then ihete was not, in like manner, any footing to 
be found of millions of authors, that were long before So* 
lemon; and yet we must give credit to what he amrmect, 
that whatsoever was then, or had been before, it cotzfcl 
never be tral y pronounced of it— behold this is new. 

" Whereupon I must, for my final conclusion, infer, 
seeing all the endeavours, study, and knowledge of man* 
hind, frfc whatsoever art, or science, have ever been the 
same, as they are at present, rnongh full of mutabifitresy 
a c c or di ng to the changes and accidental occasions of ages 
and countries, and learned men's dispositions, which cms 
never hat be subject to intention and remission, both in 
their devices and practices of their knowledge ; if now wo 
should accord in opinion with yon : first, to condemn our 
present knowledge of doubts and incertitude!*, which yon 
confirm but by averment, without ether force of argument ; 
and then to disclaim all our axioms and maxims, and ge- 
neral assertions, that are left by tradition from our elders 
to us ; which (for so it is to be pretended) have passed all 
probation of the sharpest wits that ever were. Awl, lastly, 
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hasten not to publish, perishing 1 would prevent; 
and I am forced to respect, as well my times as- 
the matter. For with me it is thus, and, I think, 
with all men in my case : if I bind myself to an 
argument, it loads my mind ; but if I rid my 
mind of the present thought, it is rather a recrea- 
tion. This has put me upon these Miscellanies*, 
which I purpose to suppress, if God give me leave 
to write a just and perfect volume of philosophy +, 
which I go on with, though slowly. I send not 
your lordship too much, lest it should glut you. 
Now let me tell you what my desire is : if your 
lordship be still so good, as when you were the 
good Dean of Westminster, my request is, that 
not by points, but by notes, you would mark to 
me whatever shall seem, either not current in 
the style, harsh to credit and opinion, or incon- 
venient for the person of the writer : for no man 
can be judge and party ; and when our minds 
judge by reflection on ourselves, they are more 
subject to error. And though, for the matter it- 
self, my judgment be in some things fixed, and 



* Viz. The Cogitata et Visa, which are miscellaneous, 
bat reduced to order in the Novum Organum. 

t Viz. Not only the Novum Organum, but the whole In- 
stauration. Seethe author's letter to Father Fulgentio. _, 
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Aot accessible by any man's judgment that goe* 
$ot my way ; yet even in those things, the admo- 
nition of a friend may make me express myself 
differently*. 



^O THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, UPON PRESENTING 
THEM HIS BOOK DE SAPIENTIA VETERUM. 

. AS I would, not wish to live without the helps 
and comforts of philosophy, I must have the high* 
est value for the place that derived them to me. 
And as, on this account, 1 profess both myself, 
and all that is mine, owing to you; it is the less 
wonder if I restore to you what is your own, that 
it may return by a natural. motion to its. origin. 
And yet I know not how, there are but few things 
returned to you, though numberless have pro- 
ceeded from you. 

It may not, perhaps, be too assuming if I 
should hope, that by a moderate conversation 
with things, which my course and manner of life 
has necessarily brought along with it, I have 



* The author appears to have taken deliberate advice 

concerning his Novum. Organum, and has endeavoured to 

remove all the considerable objections he could any way 

• learn were made to it. See part I. sect. 4, 5, 6, &c. of that 

work. 
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no time so possessed, but that I should talk of 
these matters with so good and dear a friend. 
Gray's Inn, Feb. 27, 1610. 



TO SIR GEORGE CAREW*, PRESENTING HIM THE MEMOIR 
IN FELICEM MEMORIAM ELIZABETHS 

BEING asked a question by this bearer, an old 
servant of my brother, Anthony Bacon, whether 
I would command him any thing in France, and 
being at better leisure than I would, in regard of 
sickness, I began to remember, that neither your 
business nor mine, though great and continual, 
can be, upon an exact account, any just occasion 
why so much good-will as has passed between 
us, should be so much discontinued as it has been. 
And therefore, because one must begin, I thought 
to provoke your remembrance of me by a letter: 
and, thinking to fill it with somewhat besides sa- 
lutations, it came to my mind, that this last 
summer's vacation, upon occasion of a factious 
book, that endeavoured to verify miscrafcemma, 
(the addition of the Pope's bull) upon Queen 
Elizabeth, I wrote a few lines in her Memorial, 

* Sent ambassador to Poland in the year 1597, and am- 
bassador to France in the year 1606. 
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which I thought you would be pleased to read; 
both for the argument, and because you used to 
bear affection to my pen. Verum, ut aliud ex alio, 
if it came handsomely to pass, I would be glad 
the President de Thou, who has wrote a history 
of that fame and diligence, saw it; chiefly, be- 
cause it may, perhaps, serve him for some use in 
his history ; wherein I should be glahe did right 
to the truth and to the memory of that lady, as 
I perceive, by what he has already written, he is 
well inclined to do. I should be glad also, it 
were some occasion, such as absence may permit, 
of some acquaintance, or mutual notice between 
us. For though he has many ways the precedence, 
yet this is common to us both, that we serve our 
sovereigns in eminent places of law; and not our- 
selves only, but that our fathers did so before us» 
And, lastly, that both of us love learning and the 
liberal sciences, which was ever a bond of friend- 
ship in the greatest distance of places. But of 
this I make no farther request, than your own 
occasions and respects may advance or limit ; my 
principal purpose being to salute you, and send 
you this token. 
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TO MR. MATTHEWS, ALONG WITH A PART OF THE 
INSTAU RATION*. 



I PLAINLY perceive, by your affectionate 
writing, as to my work, that one and the same 
thing affects us both, viz. the good end whereto 
it is dedicated ; for as to any ability of mine, it 
cannot merit that degree of approbation. . As for 
your caution about churchmen, and church-mat- 
ters, for any impediment it might be to the repu- 
tation of my good work, it moves me not; but as it 
may hinder the fruit and good which might come 
of u quiet and calm passage to the good port 
whereto it is bound, 1 hold it a just respect; 
provided, that to fetch a fair wind, I go not too 
far about. But the truth is, that I have no occa- 
sion to meet them in my way; unless, as they 
will needs confederate with Aristotle, who, you 
know, is intemperately magnified by the school- 
men ; and is also allied, as I take it, to the Je- 
suits, by Faber, who was a companion of Loyola, 
and a great Aristotelian. I send you, at this 



« Viz. the Novum Organum ; or rather, perhaps, the Co- 
gitata etVisa, which was the foundation of the Novum 
Organum. 
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- time, the only part which, has ■ any harshness * ; 
and yet I framed to myself an opinion, that who- 
soever allowed well of that Preface f you so much 
commend, will not dislike, or at least ought not 
to dislike, this other speech of preparation, for it 
is written out of the same spirit, and out of the 
same necessity : nay, it does more fully lay open, 
that the question between me and the antients, is 
not of the virtue of the race, but as to the light- 
ness of the way. And to speak truth, it is to the 
other but as palma to pugnus; part of the same 
.thing more at large. You conceive right, that in 
this, and the other, you have commission to im-> 
part and communicate them to others, according 
to your discretion. Other matters I write not of. 
For myself, I am like the miller of Granchester, 
who used to pray for peace among the willows ; 
for while the winds blew, the wind-mills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed. So I see 
that controversies of religion must hinder the ad- 
vancement of the sciences. Let me conclude, 
with my perpetual wish towards yourself, that 



* See Novum Organum, part I. sect. 2, 3, 4, &c. 

+ See the Introduction to the Nov. Organ, which proba- 
bly is of the same tenor with the unpublished Preface to the 
Cogitata et Visa. 

O 
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the approbation of yourself, by your diacreet 
and temperate carriage, may restore you to your 
country, and your friends to your society*. 
GrayVInn, Oct 10, 1609. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR, WITH A PROPOSAL FOR A 
COMPLETE BRITISH HISTORY. 

SOME late act of his majesty, referred to some 
former discourse I have heard from your lordship, 
bred in me a great desire, and the strength of a 
desire, a boldness to make an humble proposal 
to your lordship, such as in me can be no better 
than a wish ; but which, if your lordship should 
apprehend it, may take some good and worthy 
effect The act I speak of, is the order given by 
his majesty for erecting a monument for our late 
sovereign Queen Elizabeth: wherein I observe, 
that as her majesty did always right to his ma- 
jesty's hopes, so he does in all things right to her 
memory ; a very just and princely retribution. 
But from this occasion, by a very easy ascent, I 
have passed farther, from the representative of 
her person, to the more true and feeling repre- 

* This, perhaps, relates to Mr. Matthews having turned 

papist. 
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sentation of her life and government : for as star 
tues and pictures are dumb historic*, sq histories 
are speaking pictures; wherein, if ray affection 
be not too great, or my reading too small, I am 
of opinion, that if Plutarch were alive to write 
lives by parallels, it would gravel him, bojLh fqr 
virtue and fortune, to find her parallel among 
women. And though she was of the passive sex, 
yet her government was so active, as, in ray sim- 
ple opinion, it made more impression upon the 
several states of Europe than it received from 
thence. But I confess, to your lordship, I could 
not stay here, but went a little farther into the 
consideration of times which have passed since 
King Henry VIII. wherein I find the strangest 
variety, that in so little number of successions of 
any hereditary monarchy, has ever been known. 
The reign of a child; the offer of an usurpation, 
though it were but as a quotidian ague ; the reign 
of a lady married to a foreigner; and the reign 
of a lady solitary and unmarried: so that, as it 
comes to pass in massy bodies, that they have 
certain trepidations and waverings before they 
fix and settle; it seems, that by the providence 
of God, this monarchy, before it was to settle in 
his majesty, and his generation, has had its pre- 
lusive changes in these barren princes. Neither 
02 
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pass there, yet they will gain upon excuse. I 
find Mr. Le Zure to use you well, I mean bis 
tongue of you: which shews you either honest, 
or wise ; but this I speak merrily. For, in truth, 
I conceive hope, you will so govern yourself, that 
we may take you as assuredly for a good subject 
and patriot, as you take yourself for a good chris- 
tian; and so we again enjoy your company, and 
you your conscience, if it may no otherwise be. 
For my part, assure yourself, as we say in the 
law, mutatis mutandis, my love and good wishes 
to you are not diminished. 



TO SIR HENRY SAVILLE*, CONCERNING A DISCOURSE UPOtf 
THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

RETURNING from your invitation at Eaton, 
where I had refreshed myself with company I 
loved, I fell into a consideration of that part of 
policy, whereof philosophy speaks too much, and 
laws too little, viz. — the education of youth. 
Whereupon fixing my mind awhile, I soon found, 



* The founder of a geometry and astronomy professor- 
ship at Oxford, and the editor of St. Chrysostom's Works, 
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and noted in the discourses of philosophers, which 
are so large on this subject, a strange silence con- 
cerning one principal part, as to the framing and 
seasoning of youth to moral virtues. They han- 
dle it indeed, but as to the improvement and help 
of the intellectual powers, for instance, the ima- 
gination, memory, and judgment, they say no- 
thing : whether they thought it a matter wherein 
nature only prevailed, or referred it to the seve- 
ral arts, which teach the use of reason and speech. 
But for the former, however they distinguish be- 
twixt habits and powers, it is manifest, by expe- 
rience, that the motions and faculties of the wit 
may not only be governed and guided, but also 
confirmed and enlarged by custom and practice, 
duly applied ; as a man by the practice of shoot- 
ing, will not only learn to come nearer the mark, 
but also to draw a stronger bow. And for com- 
prehending these precepts within the arts of logic 
and rhetoric, if it be rightly considered, their 
office is altogether distinct from this point ; for it 
is no part of the doctrine of the use of an instru* 
meat, to teach how to whet, or grind it ; how to 
quench it, or give it a stronger temper. Where- 
fore, finding this part of knowledge not broken, 
I have* but tanquam aliud agens> entered into it, 
and salute you with it: dedicating it after the 
p 
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ancient manner, first to a dear friend, and next 
to a proper person ; as you have both place to 
practise it, and judgment and leisure to look 
deeper into it. Herein I must call you to mind, 
'Ag'rov pUv vlco% : for, though the argument 
be not of great depth and dignity, it is of 
great and universal use. Nor do I see why, to 
consider it rightly, that should not be a learning 
of dignity, which teaches to raise and ennoble the 
highest and worthiest part of the mind. But, 
however that be, if the world receives any benefit 
from this writing, let the thanks be to the good 
friendship and acquaintance between us. 



THE FIRST DRAUGHT OF A DISCOURSE UPON HELPS FOR 
THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS* 

I EVER teld it for an insolent and unlucky 
saying — Faber quisquefortun* ; except it be meant 
only as a hortative, or spur, to correct sloth : 
Otherwise, if it be taken as it sounds, and a man 
enters into a high imagination, that he can com- 



* Both the preceding letter, and the following draught, 
seem put down rather in the way of hints, for farther cor- 
rection, improvement, and enlargement, than as any thing 
finished, or fitted for the press. 
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pass and fathom all accidents, and ascribes all 
successes to his drifts and researches ; and the 
contrary to his slips and errors : it is commonly 
seen, that the evening fortune of that man is not 
so prosperous, as of him, who, without slacken- 
ing his industry, attributes much to felicity and 
Providence about him. But if the sentence runs 
thus — Faber quisque ingenii sui, it were some- 
what true, and much more profitable; because it 
would teach men to bend themselves, to reform 
those imperfections they now seek but to cover; 
and to attain those virtues, which they now seek 
to have only in appearance and shew. Yet every 
man attempts to be of the first trade of carpen- 
ters, and few bind themselves to the second ; 
though the rising in fortune seldom mends the 
mind. On the other hand, the removing of the 
stands and impediments of the mind, often clears 
the passage and current to a man's fortune. But 
it is certain, that as the most excellent of metals, 
gold, is of all others the softest and most ductile, 
so the perfectest of breathing substances, man, 
is the most susceptible of help, improvement, im- 
pression, and alteration; not only in his body, 
but in his mind and spirit : and there again, not 
only in his appetite and affections, but in his fa- 
culties of wit and reason. 

p2 
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As to the human body, we find many Strang* 
instances how nature is. mastered by customs, 
even in actions that seem of the greatest difficulty 
and least possibility. Thus, in the improvement 
of voluntary motions, what surprising things art 
effected by the application and practice of turn* 
friers, as to feats of activity and agility ? And 
again, in suffering pain, which is thought so con- 
trary to the nature of man, there are many e*» 
aniples of penances, in strict orders of supersti* 
tionsj that they may well verify the report of 
the Spartan boys, scourged upon the altar so 
cruelly, that they sometimes died thereof, and 
yet were never heard to complain. And for those 
faculties reckoned more involuntary, as fasting 
and abstinence, voracity, great drinking, living 
without drink, enduring vehement cold, &c there 
are various examples of strange victories over the 
body. 

Nay, as to respiration, some by the continual 
use of diving and working under the water, have 
brought themselves to hold their breath an in- 
credible while; and others been able, without 
suffocation, to endure the stifling breath of an 
oven, or furnace. Some impostors and counter- 
feits likewise have been able to writhe and turn 
their bodies into strange forms and postures, and 
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otter* to bring themselves into trances, &c. all 
which demonstrate Bow variously, and to what a 
high pitch, the body of man may be moulded and 
wrought. 

If it be objected, that H is some secret property 
of nature in these persons, whereby they have at- 
tained to those points % arid that it is not for every 
n*att do to the like, though he had been put to it ; 
whence such things but rarely come to pass: it is 
true, some persons are apter than others ; but 
though the greater aptness causes perfection, yet 
the less does not disable : so that the more apt child, 
taken to be made a rope-dancer, will prove more 
excellent y but the least apt will be a rope-dancer 
too, though of the second' rank. And, doubtless, 
these abilities would have been more common; 
and others of the same kind have been likewise 
brought upon the stage, but fof two reasons : the 
one, because of men's diffidence in prejudging 
them as impossibilities ; for it holds in these 
things, as the poet says— posvunf quia posse viden- 
int: for no man will know how much may be 
done, unless he believes that a great deal maybe 
done. The other reason is, because they are 
practices ignoble and inglorious, of no great use r 
and therefore excluded from the reward of value; 
*5 
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and, on the other side, they are painful, so that 
the recompence balances not the labour. 

And for the will of man, this is of all things 
most manageable and obedient ; or admits many 
medicines to cure and alter it. The most sove- 
reign of all is religion; which proves able to 
change and transform the will in the deepest and 
most inward inclinations and motions. Next to 
this is opinion and apprehension, whether infused 
by tradition and teaching, or wrought in by dis- 
pute and persuasion. The third is example, 
which transforms the will into the similitude of 
what is most familiar to it. The fourth is, when 
one affection heals and corrects another ; as when, 
cowardice is cured by shame and dishonour ; or,. 
sluggishness and backwardness by indignation and 
emulation; and so of the like. And, lastly, when 
all these means, or any of them, have new form- 
ed the human will, then custom and habit cor- 
roborates and confirms the rest. No wonder, 
therefore, if this faculty of the will, which in- 
clines the affection and appetite, as being but the 
beginnings and rudiments of the will, may be so 
well managed; since it admits access to such va- 
rious remedies. The effects hereof are so numer- 
ous, and so well known, as to require no enume- 
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atibn; but generally tbey proceed as medicines, 
which are of two kinds, curative and palliative : 
for either the intention is really and truly to re- 
form the affections, restrain them if too violent, ; 
and raise them if too soft and weak ; or else to • 
cover them, or, if occasion be, to act and repre- 
sent them. Of the former sort, examples are' 
plentiful in the schools of philosophers, and all 
other institutions of moral virtue ; and of the • 
other sort, examples are more plentiful in the 
courts of princes, and all political traffic, where 
it is ordinary to find, not only deep dissimula- 
tions, which so suffocate the affections, that no 
mark appears of them outwardly; but also lively 
simulations and affectations, carrying the tokens 
of passions which are not real, as laughter, 
tears, &c.* 



TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, UPON PRESENTING 

THE NOVUM OR6ANUM TO THEIR PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 

AS I am your son and pupil, it will be a plea- 
sure for me to give into your bosom the birth I 
am lately delivered of, and should otherwise es- 

* This piece was left very imperfect, and only a few. 
loose hints farther added, in order to its being continued. 
See De Augra. Scient 

P4 ,. 
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seem as a child exposed. Be not concerned thai 
the way I tread is new, for sueh tilings must ne* 
cessarily bappea through the revolutions of tames 
and of ages. The ancients ape still left in poa* 
session of their glory, the glory of genius and fine . 
arts ; but for faith, that i* only due to the word 
o£ God, and to experience. To bring the science* 
back to experience is impossible; buAtobastdV 
them up a-new from experience, though it be a 
work of difficulty, is. still practicable. 
YorVHouse, Oct. S, 1<»0. 



TO MR. MATTHEWS, ENTREATING JUDGMENT UPON HIS 
WRITINGS. 

BECAUSE you should not lose your labour 
this afternoon, which I must needs spend with my 
lord chancellorf, I desire you will not leave the 
writing I left you, last, with any man, so long as 
that he may take a copy of it ; because, first, it 
must be censured by you, and then considered 
again, by me. The thing I most expect? from you 
isj that you would read it carefully over by your- 



* This seems pleasantly meant of himself, being perhaps 
afcthis. time chancellor ; and the letter regarding some part 
of the Novum Organum. 
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self, and make some little note in writing, where 
you think that I do, perhaps, mdormiscerg ; or, 
where I do indulgerc geiiio ; or where, in fine, I 
g£ve any manner of disadvantage to myself* This, 
super totem two* er*w»> you must not fail to note ; 
besides all such words and phrases as you cannot 
like, for you know in bow high esteem 1 have 
your judgment. 



DEDICATION OF THE NOVUM ORGANUM TO KING JAMES. 

YOUR majesty may, perhaps, accuse me of 
theft, in stealing frem your affairs so much time, 
as is necessary for a work of this nature *. I have 
no excuse to plead : for there is no making a re* 
stitutdon of time, unless, possibly, if the things I 
here offer should prove of value ; the time, that 
was taken from your business, may be paid back 
to the memory of your name and the honour of 
your reign. This I may say of them, they are 
every way new, though copied from a very old 
original; the world itself, and the nature of ti*$ 
mind and of things. And, to declare my thotigW 



♦This piece was published whilst the author was chan- 
cellor. 
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freely, I usually esteem this work more as the^ 
birth of time than of genius. The only strange * 
part is, how the seeds of the matter, and such 
strong suspicions of the weakness of the things 
that have so long prevailed, could come into any 
one's mind : for all the rest will easily follow. 

And, without dispute, there is somewhat for- 
tuitous, or casual, in the thoughts of men, as 
well as in their actions and discourse. But for 
this casualty, if there be any good in what is here 
produced, I owe it, first, to the boundless mercy 
and goodness of God ; and, next, to the felicity 
of your times: that as, whilst living, I have served 
your majesty with the sincerest affection, I may, 
perhaps, when I am dead, hold out a light to 
posterity, by this new torch set up in the ob- 
scurity of philosophy *. And, doubtless, the re- 
storation and new building up of the sciences is a 
work well befiting the times of the wisest and most 
learned of our kings. 

And here I have a petition to offer, no way 
unworthy of your majesty, but of the utmost im- 
portance to the work in view: it is this, that 
since in many instances you resemble Solomon, 



* The author seems once to have designed Novum Lumen 
Scientiarum, for his title, instead of Novum Organum. 
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as in your discerning judgment, the peace of your 
kingdom, the largeness of your heart, and the 
noble variety of books you have composed, you 
would go on to imitate that king, and; after his 
example, procure such a just and scrupulous 
natural and experimental history to be collected, 
as may supply materials for a sound and service- 
able philosophy, that at last, after so many ages 
of the world are run, philosophy and the sciences 
may no longer remain pendant and airy, but be 
settled upon the solid foundations of an universal 
and thoroughly weighed experience. I have sup- 
plied the crane *, but the materials for the build 
ing must be fetched from things themselves. 



TO THE KING PRESETTING THE HISTORV OF HENRY VH. 

AND A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW DIGEST 

OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE myself, in all humility, 
infinitely obliged to your majesty's grace and 
goodness, for that, at the intercession of my noble 



* Organum prabui. This may shew that the title Novum 
Organum* has a metaphorical sense. See the author's In* 
troduction to the piece. 
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and constant friend, my lord marquis, you* ma- 
jesty has been pleased to grant me, that which 
the civilians say is res uuestimabiH*, my liberty. 
So that now, whenever God calls me! I shall not 
die a prisoner. Nay, farther, your majesty has* 
vouchsafed to cast a second and iterate aspect of 
your eye of compassion upon me, in referring 
the consideration of my broken estate to my good 
lord the treasurer; which, as it is a singular 
bounty in your majesty, so I have yet so much 
left of a late commissioner of your treasury, that 
I would be sorry to sue for any thing that might 
seem immodest. These your majesty's great be- 
nefits, in casting your bread upon the waters* be* 
cause my thanks cannot any ways be sufficient to 
attain; I have raised your progenitor, of famous 
memory, and now, I hope, of more famous me- 
mory than before, King Henry VII, to give your 
majesty thanks for me : which work, most hum- 
bly kissing your majesty's hands, I do present. 
And because in the beginning of my trouble, 
when in the midst of the tempest, I had a ken- 
ning of the harbour, which I hope now, by your 
majesty's favour, I am entering into ; I made a 
tender to your majesty of two works, a History 
of England, and a Digest of your Laws : as I have 
performed a part of the one ; so I have herewith 
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sent your majesty, by way of an epistle, a new 
offer of the other. But my desire is farther, if 
it stand with your majesty's good pleasure, since 
now my study is my exchange, and my pen my 
factor, for the use of my talent, that your ma- 
jesty, who is a great master in these things, 
would be pleased to appoint me some task to 
write; and that I shall take for an oracle. And 
because my Instauration, which I esteem my 
great work, and do still go on with in silence, 
was dedicated to your majesty, and this History 
of King Henry VII. to your lively and excellent 
image the prince ; if now your majesty will be 
pleased to give me a theme, to dedicate to my 
lord of Buckingham, whom I have so much rea- 
son to honour, I should with more alacrity em* 
brace your majesty's direction than my own 
choice. Your majesty will pardon me for trou~ 
bling you thus long. 

Gorhambury, March SO, 1621. 



DEDICATION OF THE HISTORY OF WINDS 
TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

THE first-fruit of my Natural History is here 
most humbly offered to your highness: and though 
it be a thing very small in bulk, like a grain of 
mustard seed, it is still an earnest of what, God 
willing, shall follow. For I have obliged myself, as 
it were by a vow, every month of my life, to pub- 
lish one or more parts thereof, according as the 
subject shall prove more or less difficult, or co- 
pious. And, perhaps, others may, by my ex- 
ample, be stirred up to the like industry, especi- 
ally after they shall thoroughly understand the 
nature of the business on foot : for in a just and 
well-appointed Natural History, are lodged the 
keys both of sciences and of works. 



TO THE DUKE OE BUCKINGHAM, LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OF 

ENGLAND, DEDICATING THE LAST EDITION OF 

HIS ESSAYS. 

SOLOMON says, " a good name is as precious 
ointment;" and 1 assure myself, such will your 
grace's name be with posterity. For your for- 
tune and merit have both been eminent; and you 
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have planted things that are likely to last. I now 
publish my Essays, which, of all my works, have 
been most current : because, as it seems, they 
come home to men's business and bosoms. I have 
enlarged them both in number and weight, so 
that they are, indeed, a new work. 1 thought 
it, therefore, agreeable to my affection and obli- 
gation to your grace, to prefix your name to 
them, both in English and Latin: fori conceive 
that the Latin volume of them, being in the uni- 
versal language, may last as long as books last. 
My Instauration* I have dedicated to the king, 
my History of Henry the Seventh and my porti- 
. ons of Natural History to the prince, and these I 
dedicate to your grace, being the best fruits, that 
by the good increase which God gives to my pen 
and labours, I could yield. 



TO THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER*, CONCERNING THE 
, AUTHOR* PUBLISHED AND INTENDED WRITINGS. 

REPRESENTING to one's self like examples 
of calamity in others, is no small consolation. For 
examples have a quicker impression than argu- 

* Viz. The Novum Organ urn. 
+ Dr. Lancelot Andrews. 
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meats ; and at the same time certify uft—»that 
no new thing has happened to us. This they do 
the better, the more the examples are alike in cir- 
cumstances to our own ; especially, if they hap* 
pen in persons greater and worthier than our- 
selves. For as it savours of vanity, to match our* 
selves highly in our own conceit; it is, on the 
other hand, a sound conclusion, that if our bet- 
ters have felt the like misfortunes, we have the 
less cause to be grieved. 

In this kind of consolation I have not been 
wanting to myself, though, as a christian, I have 
tasted, through God's goodness, of higher reme* 
dies. Having therefore, through the variety of 
my reading, set before me many examples, both of 
ancient and later times, my thoughts have chiefly 
rested upon three particulars, as the most emi-» 
nent and the most resembling. All three were 
persons that had held high place of authority in 
their countries; all three ruined, not by war, or 
other disaster, but by justice and sentence, as 
delinquents and criminals; all three famous 
writers, insomuch, that the remembrance of their 
calamities is now to posterity but as a little pic- 
ture of night-work, remaining among the fair 
and excellent tables of their acts and works : and 
all three fit examples to quench any man's ambi- 
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tion of rising again ; for they were every one of 
them restored with great glory, only to their far- 
ther ruin and destruction, ending in a violent 
death. The men were Demosthenes, Cicero, and 
Seneca; persons that I durst not claim affinity 
with, if the similitude of our fortunes had not 
contracted it. When I had considered these ex- 
amples, I was carried on farther to observe, how 
they bore their fortunes ; and, principally, how 
they employed their time when banished, and 
disabled for public business ; that 1 might learn 
by them, and they be as well my counsellors as 
my comforters. And here 1 noted how differ- 
ently their fortunes wrought upon them ; especi- 
ally as to employing their time and pen. Cicero, 
during his banishment, which lasted almost two 
years, was so softened and dejected, that he 
wrote nothing but a few womanish epistles. Yet, 
in my opinion, he had. the least reason of the 
three to be discouraged: for, although it was 
judged by the highest kind of judgment, in form 
of a statute, or law, that he should be banished, 
bis whole estate confiscated and seized; his 
houses pulled down ; and that it should be highly 
penal for any man to propose a repeal ; yet his 
case, even then, had no great blot of ignominy ; 
for it was thought but a tempest of popularity 
Q 
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that overthrew him. Demosthenes, on the contra- 
ry, though hie case was black, being condemned of 
bribery ; and not simple bribery, but bribery in the 
nature of treason and disloyalty, yet took so little 
notice of his fortune, that during his banishment, 
he intermeddled considerably with political mat* 
ten; and took upon him to counsel the state as 
if he had been still at the helm; as appears from 
some epistles of his, which are extant. Seneca, 
indeed, who was condemned for many corrup- 
tions and crimes, and banished into a solitary 
island, kept a mean; and though, his pen did 
not freeze, yet he abstained from intruding into) 
matters of business; but spent his time in writ* 
jug upon excellent subjects, of use for all ages. 

These examples confirmed me in my resolu- 
tion, whereto I was otherwise inclined, of em- 
ploying my time wholly in writing ; and to pet 
that talent, or half-talent that God has given me^ 
not as before, to particular exchanges, but to 
hanks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not 
break. Therefore, haying lately published a part 
of my Instauration* which is the work that in my 
own, judgment I most esteem* ; I think to pro- 
ceed in some new parts thereof. And though I 
have received from many places abroad, 3tich 

* The Novum Organum. 
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testimonies, with relation to that work, as & 
could not expect at first, in so abstruse an argu- 
ment ; yet I bave just cause to doubt, that it flies- 
too high over mens heads : 1 therefore propose* 
though I break the order of time, to draw it down 
to the sense, by some examples of natural his- 
tory and enquiry. 

And as my book of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, may be some preparative, or key, for the? 
tetter opening of the Instauration : because it ex* 
dibits a mixture of new and old thoughts ; where- 
as the Novum Qrganum gives the new unmixed, 
otherwise than with some little sprinkling of the 
old for the taste's sake ; I bave thought proper to. 
procure a translation of that book into the gene* 
ral language, with great and ample additions and 
enrichments, especially in the second part, which- 
treats of the division of the sciences $ insomuch, 
as to serve for the first part of the Instauration ;, 
and acquit my promise in that part. 

Again, because I cannot altogether desert the 
civil character I have borne ; which if I should 
forget, enow would remember; I have also en- 
tered into a Work of Laws, proposing a charac- 
ter of justice in a middle tern?, between the spe- 
culative and grave discourses of philosophers, and 
the writing? of lawyers; which are tied and ob~ 
Q2 
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noxious to their particular laws. And although 
I purposed to make a particular digest or recom- 
pilement of the laws of my own nation ; yet as it 
is a work of assistance, and what I cannot mas- 
ter by my own forces and pen, 1 have laid it aside. 

Now having in the work of my Instauration 
had a view to the general good of men in their 
very being, and the dowries of nature ; and in my 
work of laws, to the general good of men in society, 
and the dowries of government ; I thought that in 
duty I owed somewhat to my own country, which I 
ever loved: insomuch, that although my place has 
been far above my desert; yet my thoughts and 
cares concerning the good thereof, were beyond, 
and over and above my place. So now being, as I 
am, no more able to do my country service ; it 
remains that I do it honour : which I have en- 
deavoured ill my work of the reign of King Henry 
the Seventh. 

As for my Essays, and some other particulars 
of that nature ; I count them but as the recrea- 
tions of my other studies ; and in that manner 
purpose to continue them : though I am not ig- 
norant that those kind of writings would, with 
less pains and assiduity, perhaps, yield more lus- 
tre and reputation to my name, than the others I 
have in hand. But I judge the use a man should 
eek in publishing his writings before his death 
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to be but an untimely anticipation of that which 
is proper to follow, and not to go along with 
him. 

Anno 1662. 



TO DR. WILLIAMS, BISHOP OF LINCOLN; CONCERNING THE 
AUTHORS LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

I FIND that the antients, as Cicero, Demost- 
henes, the younger Pliny, and others, have pre- 
served both their Orations and Epistles : In imi- 
tation of whom, I have done the like by my own ; 
which nevertheless I will not publish while I 
live : but I have been told to bequeath them to 
your Lordship, and Mr. Chancellor of the Dutchy* 
My Speeches, perhaps, you will think fit to pub- 
lish : the Letters, many of them, touch too much 
upon late matters of state, to be published ; yet 
I was willing they should not be lost. I have 
also by my will, erected two lectures in perpe- 
tuity, in each University one, with an endow- 
ment of 2001. per annum severally. They are 
to be for Natural Philosophy, and the Sciences 
thereupon depending : which foundations I have 
required my executors to order, by the advice 
and direction of your lordship, and my Lord 
Q3 
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Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield. These arc 
my present thoughts.* 



TO FATHER FULGENTIO ;+ GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
VIEWS AND DESIGNS IN HIS WRITINGS. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE myself a letter in your 
debt: but my excuse is too just; being no other 
than a severe illness, from which I am not yet 
recovered. 

It is my desire you should know the views I 
have in the works whereon my thoughts are bent ; 
not with any hopes of perfecting, but through a 
spirit of attempting, and serving after-ages, which 
may be riper for these matters. 

I judge it best to have them all in Latin,! and 
to divide them into volumes ; the first whereof to 
consist of the books de Augmentie Scientiarum; 
which are already perfected and published ; bm 
the first part of my Instauration. 

The Novum Organum should immediately 
follow ; but my moral and political writings step 

• See the Life of the Author. 

t A learned Jesuit at Venice, who wrote the life of Fa* 
ther Paul. 

X The author in putting his works into Latin, seems to 
have considerably improved them. 
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in between, as being more finished. These are 
the history of King Henry the Seventh ; and the 
small book which in your language you have cal- 
led Saggi Morali ; but I give it a graver title, 
that of Sermones Fideles*, or Interiora Rerum.f 
And these essays will not be enlarged only in num- 
ber, but still more in substance.! Along with them 
goes also the little piece de Sapientia Veterum, 
But this volume, as I said, comes in between ; not 
in the order of Instauration.|| 

Then shall follow the Novum Organum; 
whereto a second part is still to be added ; though 
I have already conceived, and measured it out in 
my mindlf. And thus the second part of the In* 
stauration will be perfected. 

As to the third part, viz. the History of Nar 
ture ; it is a work worthy of some king, or pope, 
college, or order;, and can never be laboured, as 

* Faithful Counsels. 

+ Inside of things. 

t The author appears to have wrote several Essays origi- 
nally in Latin, which were not formerly printed along with 
the English. 

|| The Latin edition seems to observe this intended order* 

5J But this Second Part was never published ; though tho 
heads for it are laid down in the Novum Organum ; part. it. 
aph. 21. 
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it requires, by a private hand. And for those 
parts of it already published, viz.' of Winds, and 
of Life and Death; they are not purely historical, 
because of the Axioms and larger observations 
interspersed ; but a mixed kind of writing, con- 
sisting of Natural History, and a rude imperfect 
machinery of the understanding*, designed for the 
fourth part of the Instauratidn : Which fourth 
part is therefore to follow; and will contain nu- 
merous examples of our new machinef, more ex- 
actly suited to the rules of induction. 

In the fifth place is to come the book I call the 
Introduction to Secondary Philosophy, contain- 
ing my discoveries about new axioms raised from 
experiments, so as to set up the pillars of the fa- 
brick, which before lay at length. And this we 
make a fifth part of the instauration. 

In the sixth and last place comes the Second- 
ary Philosophy itself, which I absolutely despair 
of; but perhaps it may grow up with posterity : 
as there are some considerable foundations laid 
for it, in such of our preliminaries, as reach al- 
most to the universalities of nature!. 

. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . . . s 

* See the Novum Organum. 
t Viz. The Novum Organum. 

£ This seems to require the utmost attention of philoso- 
phers ; and all the assistance they can give to finish it. 
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Thus you see my weakness is attempting great 
things; with this only hope, that they seem to 
proceed from the providence and abundant good- 
ness of God ; because the constancy of my mind, 
has hitherto neither slackened in the design, nor 
my ardour cooled after all this time. For it is now 
forty years since I wrote a juvenile treatise upon 
the very same subject ; and with great assurance 
gave it the pompous title of Temporis Partus 
maximus*. And another reason is, that, for its 
extreme utility, this my labour seems already 
blessed with the divine earnest of future success. 

* The great birth of time. 
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BEAUTIES, selected from the writings of the late Dr. 
Blair ; chiefly of a sentimental and religions nature ; to 
which are added, interesting Passages from his last Volume 
of Sermons ; selected with a view to refine the taste, cor- 
rect the judgment, and mould the heart to virtue; with a 
Portrait, and some account of the Life of the Author, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

BEAUTIES, selected from the Philosophical Works of 
JOHN LOCKE, <Esq. containing the Conduct of the 
Understanding, Elements of Natural Philosophy, Studies 
necessary for a Gentleman ; a Discourse on Miracles ; with 
several other subjects treated on by this great philosopher. 
To which is prefixed, some account of his Lile, with a Por- 
trait, boards, 3s. 6d. 

BEAUTIES, selected from the Works of the celebrated 
DEAN SWIFT; consisting chiefly of his humorous 
Pieces; with a Portrait, and particulars of the Life of this 
eccentric Character ; bds. 3s. 6cL 

LIVES OF THOSE ILLUSTRIOUS SEAMEN to 
'whose Intrepidity and good Conduct the English are in- 
debted, for the Victories of their Fleets, the Increase of 
their Dominions, the Extension of their Commerce, and 
their Pre-eminence on the Ocean ; elegantly printed on a 
Nonpareil Type, in small 8vo. and enriched by portraits 
of the chief commanders, and other British heroes, who 
have distinguished themselves in the Defence of their 
Country. ■ 

The publisher of this work respectfully informs the pub- 
lic, that no expence has been spared in procuring informa- 
tion relative to the subject, in order to render it the most 
complete production of the kind ever presented to the 
world. 
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STERNE'S JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. With valuable Additions, and superb Embellish- 
ments. Illustrated by Notes, and brief Memoirs of the 
Author ; with an English Translation of the French Phrases, 
and explanatory headlines to each page. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Another Edition in 18mo, or pocket sice, price 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

The proprietors presume upon superior claim to public 
approbation, in consequence of the peculiar advantages 
united in the above edition. The illustrations are from 
die pen of an eminent literary character; and the French 
phrases being rendered into English, will be found highly 
interesting to those who are not acquainted with the French 
Language. 

KEATE's SKETCHES FROM NATURE, taken and 
coloured during a Journey to Margate. 

This production is considered as the most successful imi- 
tation of Sterne ever published ; and is recommended as a 
suitable Companion to Ladies and Gentlemen who intend 
visiting the Watering and Sea Bathing Places. With ele- 
gant copper-plate, and wood engravings. 

DENON'S TRAVELS IN UPPER AND LOWER 
EGYPT ; during the Campaigns of General Buonaparte ; 
by Vivant Denon ; translated from the French ; to which 
is prefixed an Historical Account of the Invasion of Egypt 
by the French. By E. A. Kendal, Esq. illustrated bj 
Maps, Views, &c. &c. boards. 18s. 

The great utility and importance of every di«coverj 
made in a part of the globe so remote as Egypt, must be ge- 
nerally admitted ; more especially when we take into con- 
sideration the abilities of the persons employed in such 
useful pursuits. M. Denon is a man of very superior qua- 
lifications ; his mind is fully bent on research, and a more 
eligible person could not have been appointed by the French 
government for such an expedition. — This work is inter- 
spersed throughout with many valuable and interesting 
descriptions of several parts of Egypt not hitherto given to 
the public ; is elegantly printed in two volumes, 8vo. on a 
fine demy paper; illustrated with plates and maps, of a 
superior description; second edition considerably ins- 
proved. 
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THE SHIPWRECK: a Poem, in three Cantos: with 
Notes, and explanatory Head-lines. By William Falconer. 
With some Memoirs of the Author prefixed. The embel- 
lishments include Historical Subjects illustrative of the 
Poem* See Views, and appropriate naval Trophies, all from 
original Designs by Anderson, Craig, and Satchwell ; and 
engraved by Armstrong, Rhodes, Taylor, &c. &c. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Another edition of the same Work, in royal 12 mo. .or 
Pocket Size, price 4s. 6d. boards. 

SENECA'S MORALS, by way of Abstract. To which 
is added a Discourse, under the title of an After-Thought. 
By Sir Roger Lestrange, Knt A new edition. 2 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. embellished with a Portrait. 

Another edition, 1 vol. demyl2mo. 

SORROWS OF WERTER; elegantly printed in small 
Cvo. and illustrated by six elegaut engravings from de- 
signs by Hopwood. Price 6s. in boards. 

A DIGEST of the FAITH, DUTIES, and PRIVILE- 
GES of a CHRISTIAN. Extracted from the writings of 
Dr. Porteus, Lord Bishop of London. Including a view 
of the evidences of the Christian Religion. With observa- 
tions and reflections, by a member of the Established 
Church. 12mo. 4s. boards, embellished with a portrait of 
the Bishop. 

The SPIRITUAL TREASURY for the CHILDREN of 
GOD; consisting of a meditation for each morning and 
evening of the year upon select texts of scripture. By the 
late WILLIAM MASON, Esq. Revised and corrected 
by the Rev. Henry Cox Mason, M. A. Embellished with 
portraits of the author and editor. 2 vols 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The BELIEVER'S POCKET COMPANION; or the 
One Thing Needful, to make poor sinners rich, and miser- 
able sinners happy. By the same author. Is. 6d. bound. 

SCRIPTURAL PRAYERS, for every morning and 
evening in the week; for the use of families. By the same 
author, Is. 

CRUMBS from the MASTER'S TABLE. By the same 
author. Is. 

The CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. A new edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. boards. 



A NEW DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 

On the first of October, 1803, was published, price One Shilling* 
* enriched with a fine Portrait of 

THE, REV. C. C. STURM; 

No. XVII, 

Continued Monthly, of a New Series of 

THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 

StoD *3tfo Jftmil? SJJfe&ajfoe; 

FOR OCTOBER, 1803. 
Printed in a neat pocket siae, and containing a> valuable Celttelioa 
of interesting Matter in the various Branches of Literaturer 
%* The above Work is recommended to the Attention of the Pub- 
lic in general, but particularly to Ladies and private FamiucSyBeing 
calculated to inform the mind on every valuable topic, and will be 
found a very useful Medium of Improvement to the rising Gene- 
ration. 
The following is a List of the Portraits, &c already givem :— 
Lord Monboddo 
: Rev. c. C. Sturm 
Parisian Male & Female in the 



Costume of the present day. 
Turkish Malefic Female, &c. 
Chinese Male & Female, &c 
Egyptian Male & Female, &c 
GarnerurY Ascent it Descent ta 

the Parachute 
Modern British Females 
' An Egyptian Lady, and Manner 

of passing the River Mile o»s 

Bundle of Rushes, &c &c. 



Duke of Bedford 
Dr. Jenner 
John Locke 
Lord Bacon 
Miss De Camp 
T. W. Coke, Esq. 
Madams Bonaparte 
Mrs. Montague 
Henry Hunter, D.D. 
Mrs. Roberson? 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Bev. W. Mason 
Matthew Boultan, Esq* 
Mr. Munden 

The most predominant Features in this Miscellany are Memoirs of 
rDustrious Characters, with Manners and Custom* of att Nations.— - 
Anecdotes of eminent Men and Places — Original Communications 
in Prose and Poetry— Selections from the most recent Production* 
of Value— Dramatic Intelligence—and its Review of nfcwintepest- 
iaf Publications. Nor is a Miscellany conducted otr such a plan 
adapted, to the young alone. To persons also who possess small 
ability for the purchase of Books, or who have little time for the 
perusal of them, it must prove a valuable accession of Knowledge,, 
preferable by far to most other periodica* Publications of the present 
day, the majority of which sell for Is. 6d. 

Each Number contains 108 Pages of smalt bnt neat Letter- 
press, embellished by an elegant Portrait of the celebrated todivv^ 
dual, whose Memoirs are presented to the Reader. Abo, twe 
whole length Figures of a Male and Female Inhabitant of some 
Foreign Country, characteristically drawn, with an Account of the 
Customs and Manners of the Natives.— It is thus, therefore, ca- 
pable of becoming an. instructive and entertaining companion- te* 
those who&e Attention is assiduously directed to the Improvement 
of their own Minds. 

The Old Series of this valuable work is contained m Fifteen* ele- 
gant Pocket Volumes, enriched with upwards of Seventy Portrait* 
of eminent Public Characters, price 31. 13s. 6d. boards, or 41. bound. 

Printed for the Proprietors, bv f. Cundee, Ivy-Lane, Paternoster- 
Row, where Communications, (postpaid) are received for the tfn» 
Series* .......*•....... 

J. Cuudety Printer', ivy-Laiu. h -,, 
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